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A National Museum of Arehitecture. 


RGED to state the parti- 
culars of the offer made 
by the Government to 
the Committee of the 
Architectural Museum, 
referred to by a cor- 
respondent in our last 
(p. 509), we give place, 
in the first instance, to 
the following communi- 


will serve to introduce 
the subject. Mr. Seott 
says -— 


“ Whatever may have 


report read at the con- 
versazione last week, I beg 


my individual charge. The 
committee had nothing to 
do with my report, nor 
even heard a word of it 
till it was publicly read, 

The offer which I presume to 
be alluded to by your corre- 
spondent was not distinctly reported, because 
I saw no oceasion to recall any feelings of irrita 

tion which may have arisen from its refusal. 
I have not a copy of that offer, and having been 
absent when it came before the committee, I am 
not aware of its exact wording; but its general 
purport was, if I recollect aright, that if the com- 
mittee would ‘loan’ the museum to the Depart- 


ment, they would take upon themselves the salary | 


of the curator—or to that effect. 

I do not know what is included in the term 
‘loan;’ but the committee, fearing that it might 
compromise the independent action of the institu- 
tion, thought it right to decline it. It may be 
that ‘loaning,’ if rightly explained, may be 
found an unobjectionable thing; but I certainly 
cannot see how it can be defined as a means of con- 
verting a private society into a national institu- 
tion; nor have I seen any symptom of pride at 
having refused it, but, on the contrary, much con: 
cern at the reply to their memorial not having 
been such as they felt it due to the independence 
of the museum to comply with. 

We all feel that we are doing a great public 
work, and desire greatly to unite with those in 
authority in the carrying of it out ; yet cannot 
do so unless it be on terms which secure the full 
power of the committee over their collection and 
their curator, though they would wish to accede to 
any reasonable conditions in carrying out the 
joint work. Gzxo. Grisert Scort, Treasurer. 


P.S.—I highly appreciate the aid the Depart- 
ment have given us by depositing very valuable 


specimens in our gallery, All this was put for- | 


ward strongly at our meeting. 
I agree with you that the conversazione would 
have been better in the museum itself. It would 


have been so, had not the recent re-arrangements 


been unfavourable to it.” 


Thus far Mr. Scott. To put the subject a 
little more precisely, the income of the Museum 


has never been sufficient to meet the expenses, | 
liquidate the debt incurred earlier, and make | 


those purchases which the committee saw were 
necessary. Nor is it so, now that a locality is 
provided in the Government building at 
Brompton. The committee, in consequence, 
not long ago, petitioned for an annual grant of 
1001. towards the expenses of the Museum 


management. 

In reply to this, if we are rightly informed, 
the Government, with the advice of Lord Salis- 
bury, said that they could not entertain the 
petition of the committee in the form in which 
they had put it, but, on condition of the Archi- 


cation from the Trea-| 
surer, in reply to the! 
letter in question, which | 


been the omissions in my | 


that they may be laid to 


tectural Museum committee depositing the col- 
lection on loan to the Department of Science and 
Art, so as to bring it within Government juris- 
diction, they would relieve the committee of the 


do all the work of the Museum, as far as adding 
to the callection is concerned ; properly housing 
it, and cataloguing it. This would have left 
all its funds for the working of the Museum. 
In money this was offering more than was 
asked for, and we are disposed to think that 
the Government did not contemplate or desire 
any interference with the plans of the committee 
of the Museum as to lectures, prizes, meetings, 
or the uses to which the collection should be 
‘applied for the education of the public, and 
| the advancement of architecture. The present 
|curator, who, although deferring of course to 
his committee, viewed the reply of the Govern- 
/ment as promising a great future for the Mu- 
seum, says,—“ If I understand the Government 
response right, it is intended only that in order 
| to make of our collection a really national 
collection, and ‘gallery of ‘architectural art, it 
should, as a public act, be lent to the nation in 
| order that the authorities, with whom such 
|matters lie, shall have such control over it, 
and have such responsibility in it as shall 
| justify amd render possible—which it is not 
/how—its being named a national institution, 





} 
| 


‘and that it shall also be capable of receiving 
public aid as one. No alteration whatever is 
involved in this as to the property of the Mu- 
/seum collection as vested in trustees, or as to 
| the power of any one of those who have con- 
| tributed specimens reclaiming—if they desire 


| 


Museum of the charge of a keeper, and would | 








that those who have looked forward toa National 
| Gallery of Architecture have now the oppor- 
| tunity of founding one in reality, and beyond 
i the possibility of failure. 

After carefully considering the question, and 
| with a full appreciation of the value of inde- 
‘pendence and of the observations touching this 
point in the Treasurer's Report, printed in our 
‘last mumber, we agree with those who think 
the Government offer shonld not have been 
\rejected, and that reconsideration of it is 
desirable. It was the privilege of the Conduc- 
tor of this journal to be one of the first who 
/sought, through the late Marquis of Northamp- 
ton and other channels, to induce the Govern- 
‘ment to form a National Museum of Architec- 
ture. The committee who, when these isolated 
endeavours failed, associated themselves toge- 
ther and sought to effect for themselves what 
ithe Government refused to do, have worked 
‘well and successfully, and have brought toge- 
ther a collection illustrative of Medieval 
architecture, which, so far as it goes, is 
unrivalled ; but this is but a section of the 
desired national museum of architecture, not 
\complete even in that seetion;—it is but a 
ifragment of the desired whole; nor is there 
jground to hope that the committee, aided 
\only by voluntary subscriptions, will be able 
|within -any reasonable time to effect the 
| desired object. When, then, we find the 
| Government at this juncture convinced of the 
‘importance of such a collection, and expressing 
| their willingness, although late in the day, to 
l give it a national character, and yet leave its 
| management as an educational instrument in 


it—any one or all of the objects they have lent. |the hands of those who commenced its forma- 
|No difference either in any other way, as I | tion, —of those who, feeling the want, have come 
‘read the letter, is thought of ; the lectures,|forward voluntarily to supply it, who know 
public meetings, prizes to art-workmen, action| what are the right specimens to collect, and 
of the committee and officers of the Museum | where those specimens are to be found,— it does 
in the management of its affairs, all remaining | seem to us that we are approaching what is 
just as they now are.” | desired, and that so far from meeting the offer 

The committee, however, thought differently, | with hostility, it should be viewed in the most 
and rejected the proposal of the Government ;| friendly manner, and be discussed with the 
‘and, moreover, some of the members are | utmost consideration. There is already in the 
said to view it rather in the light of an/| possession of the Department a considerable 
‘attempted injury, and to resent it accordingly. | number of casts of architectural members and 
|We shall be glad to assist in removing this|ornament, Greek, Roman, and Renaissance, 
feeling, and in arriving at a right conclusion. | which, if arranged in sequence, and in con- 
Others besides the curator think that the offer | nection with the Medieval collection of the 
lof the Government thus to increase the scale Architectural Museum, would make the whole 
|and efficiency of the Museum was very fairand | more useful for public instruction, and might 
liberal, and that the desire of the Government | be gradually made to approximate to a satis- 
‘authorities to form, out of a museum now! factory and satisfying national museum of 
carried on by a private society, a public institu-| architecture. It might be desirable that trus- 
tion, should be met by the committee, not by tees should be appointed, and the list could 
opposition, but welcome. They adduce, as include the present office-bearers of the Archi- 
evidence of the advantage it will be to work | tectural Museum. 
with the Art Department as the organ of the; We will not say more on the subject now 
Government, the large sum which has been| beyond repeating the expression of our hope 
expended on the Museum since it has been | that no personal or party feelings will be 
located under the Government roof, and think | imported into the discussion, but that a clear 
view will be taken of the offer 
made by the Government, and 
such an arrangement effected 
as may soonest lead to what 
all anxiously desire. There 
can be no occasion for irrita. 
tion, and we sincerely hope 
that whatever is likely to pro- 
duce it will be avoided. 

To the annexed engraving 
of a coffin-stone from Pens- 
hurst, attributed to the twelfth 
century, which may serve to 
emphasize our closing request, 
we add, on the next page, a 
sketch of a fine cast in the 
Museum from the north-west 
doorway of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Paris, dated from 
the year 1200 to 1210, and we 
do so with the view of direct- 
ing attention to it. 
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| FROM NORTH-WEST DOORWAY OF CATHE,)RAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS.——Tuirreentn Cenroury. | 
| 
DUDLEY GALLERY. which is very effective. Horizontal blinds, worked | THE SEWERAGE QUESTION: VENTILA- 
Tre collection of paintings and sculpture known | by machinery, are introduced above the cornice TION AND DISINFECTION. 


as the Dudley Gallery, which is one of the most | from which the domed lights spring, to subduethe; Ovr recent articles will be accepted as esta- 
interesting in the metropolis, has been, for several | sun glare. The mode of lighting by night is by | plishing the conclusion that great intercepting 
years past, gratuitously opened to the public by | three gas sun-lights, lowered to the level most | sewers merely, would not remove evils from which 
Lord Ward, in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and | suited to the effect of the pictures, the glare being | London suffers by the state of the drainage, 
a selection from it was contributed to the late exhi- | Subdued by cut-glass dishes concealing the gas, | though the operation of causes might be modified. 
bition at Manchester. The exhibition is now closed, | and the shadow on the ceiling is said to be re-| [It is possible that the river would be purified 
and the pictures, together with the sculpture, have | moved by the introduction of a circle of gas-jets |within the metropolitan district: it is not quite 
been removed to his lordship’s residence, Dudley | ©? the top of the conic reflector, but invisible, ‘evident, as it should be, that the concentrated 
Howse, Park-lane, and, having been carefully | and within the action of the ventilating tube. | sewage in the new cloace and the reservoirs, 
selected and cleaned by Mr. Henry Cook, and | The effect in the experimental trial by Messrs. | would not involve evils equal to what exist. How- 
reframed, have been hung in a new gallery which | Hancock, Rixon, and Co. was thought satisfactory, ever, in any view of the matter, means of remov- 
has been prepared for them. | presenting externally a rich crystal chandelier. ing, or of arresting, at the points of dejection or 
The new rooms at Dudley House consist of a| The floors of these rooms are to be of parquet- heads of the system, or in the course of sewers 
ball-room and picture-gallery, which form two/terie of most elaborate design, executing by | themselves, the noxious exhalations, will be seen 
sides of a quadrangle, on the same level and | Messrs. Laurent, of Paris. The mode adopted for| to be of primary importance. We have always 
en suite with the other reception-rooms of the | Ventilating the building, and the ball-room and | urged this, and the reasoning is uncontroverted. 
mansion. The ball-room is of good proportions, | gallery in particular, is by warming at a low tem- | The like, in effect, was admitted by the Govern- 
being 50 feet long by 24 feet wide, and 27 fect perature the air admitted and extracting the ment Referees,—who, with questionable sound- 
high. The limited width is compensated in effect | vitiated by a hot water extracting shaft by Messrs. | ness, believing that the “ Main Drainage Works,” 
by the introduction of a central recess 18 feet by | Price and Co, of Derby-street. | “by ensuring a continuous flow in the sewers,” 
7 feet on one side, forming an orchestra for| ‘The gallery is successfully constructed for would relieve many districts from “the effects of 
thirteen musicians. The interior presents a series | cousties, and Lord Ward has given a series of the alternate compression and dilation of the air in 
of arched panels and fluted pilasters, rising from | concerts to inaugurate his new rooms. the sewers ;” yet attach “great importance to 
a surbase or dado, and surmounted by an entabla-| The surbase columns and pilasters in both | the ventilation of all the sewers,” and because it 
ture, from which springs a coved and coffered Tooms are of white Parian marble or scagliola. is necessary to provide for the safety of sewer- 
ceiling, in the corners of which are alto rilievo |The whole _architectural ornamentation is highly | men, as well as to avoid that forcing of the effluvia 
ornaments (emblematical of music). (enriched, in the style of Louis XV., and was|into the houses, which would be the effect 
The picture-gallery, which is entered directly | executed in carton pierre by Messrs, Haber, of | of extending (as means of prevention of effluvia 
from the ball-room, through a spacious arch, is | Faris. : in the streets) trapping, as adopted in the case 
82 feet long by 21 feet wide (the limited space| The walls are painted in a subdued green and! of the gullies, or of closing the openings now 
afforded by the site), and 33 feet high, having the = diapered pattern, extremely harmonious| eft for ventilation. The Metropolis Local 
same architectural lines as the ball-room. Its; With the pictures and frames, The ceilings, / Management Act requires that “Every district 
narrowness suggested the arrangement, which con- | Cornices, capitals, &e, in both rooms, are delicately | hoard and vestry shall, by providing proper traps 
sists in forming it into three rooms or spaces, | Ornamented in white and gold, colours having or other coverings or by waatiiation ‘oh a 
separated by double columns projecting 4 feet from | been purposely avoided, as tending, in the opinion | other ways and means as shall be Bits. Fag for 
the side walls, the two ends being square, sur- | 0f those concerned, to detract from the effect of | ’ beg « 

3 d rae | that purpose, prevent the effluvia of sewers from 
mounted by a circular domed light, and the centre | the paintings. Messrs. Moxon, of Brook-street, exhaling through gully-holes, grati ther 
space oblong, also similarly domed. Each space have executed this decoration with their well-| openings,” &e whilst it ie me ‘the Re- 
has four arches springing from the angles, from | known ability under the direction of Mr. Samuel | icaein onto et th ‘ whe spaced ss ‘ che 
which a domed ceiling rises, diapered, and enriched | Whitfield Daukes, from whose designs the whole | tpayn, er coe gullies have ge 

2 me a f: oe ney ? : g | trapped, the untrapped openings in the middle of 
in the nce = alto rilievo ornaments | Of the works have been carried out. the street must be at present pe Baa end “until 
ai oO 1e arts he > s > at a 
psec coat: ne arts, and from which the “ a ipo | a better mode of ventilation shall be adopted, 


nen oa, Se ; | although the foul smells th i ntly 
This subdivision prevents the ill appearance of! Tur Royat AcapEMy.—The exhibition was | great Siena The seaiadinn rapa bee 


narrowness, and “age the effect of a more capa- | closed by a conversazione on Wednesday eveuing| and elsewhere in the blue book, that the time 

cious yo * introduction of the light | last, which was very fully attended. The number! allotted to the whole inquiry was too short to 

through — ane arge domes, ‘which are con- of visitors during the season was the largest | permit of a full tnveudi f icular 

siderably wg the top of the pictures or entab-| known. The sales, we believe, do not equal in| branches of it, was the omen fi th co laint 

lature, affords a diffused light, although ample, | amount those of last year. | which we first made as to ibs condiusinn and is 
> 
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the justification for our pressing our present sub- 
ject on public attentien. 

Now, what are the proposals for meeting the 
object, thus shown to be essential to the successful 
issue of any scheme, which possibly, if attained, 
would render unnecessary any elaborate works of 
the character of those just now under the consi- 
deration of the Board of Works? We cannot help 
the conclusion to which we come, if it be 
one showing that the subject of sewerage is ina 
comparatively infantine stage. For removal of 
the gases, no contrivances have yet been suggested 
that will clearly meet the object, though experi- 
ments at whatever cost may have been shown to 
be advisable. As regards prevention, by means 
chemical chiefly, rather than mechanical, we are 
met at the outset of any investigation by the 
defects of our knowledge as to putrefaction; and, 
if we assume the scientific foundation of processes 
which have claims to attention, mechanical con- 
trivances are still required to allow of the applica- 
tion, At this juncture, then, it may be well 
if we look to what has been done towards elucida- 
tion of our branch of the subject. We may set | 
some of our readers thinking ; and we are by no 
means disposed to believe that the all-important 

. . . . ' 
point we are adverting to is in the hopeless state | 
that might be supposed. 

Mr. Haywood’s Report to the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the City of London upon the Ventila- 
tion of Sewers (dated March 16, 1858), of which | 
we gave a summary of the contents when issued, 
and his evidence with that of others on the same 
subject before the recent Committee of the House 
of Commons, are deserving of particular attention, 
—though the Report, as admitted,— 
-+.. “seems to be but a recital of difficulties, which 
combat every suggested improvement, all seemingly in- 
significant, if not actually contemptible at first sight ; but 
upon investigation found to be, from their peculiarity, 
formidable, if not practically invincible, and from which 
the only deduction must be, that there is but little hope of 
obtaining a thoroughly good uniform system of sewer 
ventilation at all, and, certainly not without great diffi- 
culty, and a large cost.” 

Far from believing that the “proposed Main 
Drainage Works,” by insuring a continuous flow, 
would relieve many districts from effects of alter- | 
nate compression and dilation of air, Mr. Haywood 
holds that only those large sewers which are now 
tide-locked would be at all benefited; whilst the 
mass of the sewers which are but little affected by 
the tides, would have their ventilation in no way 
improved by “the intercepting system.” But he 
even questions whether the present tide-locked 
sewers would be improved to an appreciable ex- 
tent; because, as he says, if the views referred to 
were correct,— 
+.+. “the quantity of vapour displaced each day could 
only be equal to the quantity of sewage-water which 
accumulates between each period of the closing of the 
outlet valves ; and if the expulsion of smell is largely due 
to that cause, it would appear to follow, that, during all 
the intervening periods when the valves were opened, a 
precisely opposite condition would ensue, and the issue of 
effluvium would, for the time being, be entirely prevented ; 
but such is not the case: the issue of effiuvium, although 
it may possibly be increased in a trifling degree, by the 
cause alluded to, is at all times the result of the general 
law which governs the diffusion of gases, which is most 
actively in operation when the gullies are the most offen- 
sive, and not of any cause so purely mechanical as the 
displacement, bulk for bulk, of different fluids; and I 
venture the opinion, that it is this law of diffusion which 








water. By respiring that atmosphere, the strongest 
men were in a few months reduced to extreme 
exhaustion, and several died. ‘The symptoms with 
which they were first affected were giddiness, sick- 
ness, and general debility; they became emaciated, 
and fell into a state of low fever, accompanied by 
delirium. In one case which Dr. Taylor saw, 
“the face of the man was pale, the lips of a violet 
hue, the eyes sunk, with dark areolas round them, 
and the whole muscular system flabby and ema- 
ciated.” The ventilation, which was difficult in 
the case of the Tunnel, until a free communi- 


+ « « « “a Jaw so powerful that even were the 
whole of the street-openings acting as down-cast shafts, 
nothing but an unattainable velocity would prevent its 
issue in some degree, so long as those openings existed, 
and if this be so, the sanitary benefit likely to arise from 
any of the systems of ventilation alluded to, can be but 
slight, unless coupled with the application of chemical 
agents, more sure in their action, less objectionable in 
their collateral effects, and, from their nature, more 
capable of being practically adopted, than those which 
have hitherto been suggested.” 


Chemical means chiefly, at least, being those 
which will effect what is wanted in a system 
of sewerage, the question is,—What are these 





cation throughout had been established, could more | means, and how are they to be applied? At 
easily be managed in the “intercepting sewers,” | the outfalls, as in the process now proposed 


so as to ensure the safety of workmen, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, both during 
the formation of the sewers, and subsequently ; 
but if we mistake not, the importance of prevent- 
ing exhalation of even largely diluted gas is 
proved—on the mere balance of probabilities in 
the case of the proposed large sewage accumulation. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Haywood came 


|as an auxiliary in London sewerage, they could 
| effect much ; but, apart from certain drawbacks 
and short-comings of the use of lime, appli- 
cation of some process in the sewers, would, it 
'may at once be seen, be the only effectual means 
|adapted to the case of the metropolis. We will 
| shortly look at what has been proposed,—based 
‘on this view of the sewerage question which we 


was, that “if” there was no doubt as to the injury , have been referring to. 


resulting from the present system of required | 
sewer ventilation; “if” the proof was so ample | 
of the danger of respiring air into which the | 
emanations had been diffused, even though no| 
trace of them could be perceived by smell,—that is | 

perceived by ' 
to say, “if the demand for complete removal were | 
imperative ;” and “if” it could be proved that 
draught would do this, “then by furnace ventila- 
tion alone could the purification be obtained. We 
gather, however, that there are several modes, 


| mechanical and chemical, which might be used 


in combination, though dependance could be placed 
on no one. As to the furnace ventilation, the 


| Report shows that experiments should be made to 


get at “the perfect data” wanted to determine 
expense and the best arrangements; and _ pro- 
bably an outlay of one or two thousand pounds or 
more and a year’s time would be requisite to the 
expectation of results of practical value. These 
experiments should include trials of the efficacy of 
the steam-jet more conclusive than those made 
for the Parliamentary Committee; and inquiry 
should also be extended regarding what has been 
done by furnace ventilation at Carlisle, and by 


| other methods, to a greater length than the oppor- 


tunities perhaps of any individual admit of. 

The grand conclusion, however, conveyed to 
our mind, more forcibly we think than the Report 
intended, and aided by other evidence which is 
before us, is that to the chemical means primarily, 
rather than to the mechanical, must we look for 
the prevention of evils from the exahalations of 
sewage,—for the consummation of the efficacy of 
structural works of whatever sort; whilst with 
the chemical appliances, elaborate works may be 
even better omitted, and also the problem of 
utilization may perchance be found solved. 

The point of commercial value we have been 
hitherto anxious to keep out of view, as we saw it 
was allowed to complicate the urgent question—the 
removal of the sewage on any terms, so that that be 
complete. The agricultural value, however, is im- 
portant, not merely nationally, but to insure the 
efficient removal of the sewage, in whatever form, 
from London, to that which we may be assured is 
its proper destination, considering the economy of 


will render the complete prevention of smell from street | nature,—and its best disinfectant, considering the 


gullies a matter of almost impossibility, whatever may be 
the ventilating system adopted, unless chemistry come to 
its aid.”’ 

To the words which we have placed in italics, we 
would direct special attention. 

It is true that we discover in Mr. Haywood’s 
Report an apparent disposition to rate the im- | 


portance of the exhalations as they are at present, | Value will come at last. 


lower than has been the habit of late to consider 
them, and only to admit their inconvenience as 
exceptional, and occurring at intervals; but he 
alludes to “instances” of illness and death as 
having resulted from exposure to the same 
emanations in a less concentrated state than 
when in the sewers, and is content to take the 
importance of combatting them as admitted. It 
is not necessary for us to say that sulphuretted- 
hydrogen gas, when respired in its pure state, is 
almost instantaneously fatal, or that the gases of 
decomposition let loose suddenly, have been known 
to kill like a cannon-ball. But we are told by 
Dr. Alfred Taylor, in his “Treatise on Poisons,” | 
that sulphuretted-hydrogen is found to destroy 
life even when it is allowed to remain in contact 
with the skin, though the animal may be breath- | 
ing wholesome air, and that respiration of an | 
atmosphere only slightly impregnated, may, if) 
long continued, seriously affect an individual, and | 


even cause death. This was clearly shown during | existing air-shafts, but little if at ail, inevenoee the actual 
the progress of the works at the Thames Tunnel ; | entity of offensive gas which is given off,””"— 


immediate objects,—namely, the soil. Once get 


|the farmers to allow London sewage to be put | 


on their land in the form and manner in which it 


may be possible to deliver it to them; we shall 
next find them anxious for it, and, if required, to | 
fetch it; and payment for it and the commercial | 


A writer in “ Household | 
Words” humorously puts this aspect of the matter | 


through the medium of a story about the grass 
from a certain college lawn, first cropped by the 
sheep of a farmer at a charge to the authorities, 
but which it was slowly discovered might be eaten 
gratuitously, and for which eventually from the 
same farmer a high price was obtained. 


Mr. Haywood winds up his report by setting 
forth the very point which we wished to advance ; 
for, after having dealt with the question of pre- 
vention of effluvium by dranght, and with the 
mechanical difficulties in the way of curing the 
evil by chemical agents, he plainly admits that— 

ee “‘ upon the threshold of the whole considera- 
tion lies that of the conditions under which effiavium 
arises from the sewers, and is one of the earliest in Im- 
portance to have investigated and determined: it is a 
matter for the professional chemist, whose opinion will 
alone, upon such a point, be accepted as of value. 

And he strongly inclines to the opinion,— 


“that the feeble circulation caused by the 


the gas there sometimes issued in sudden bursts, | but that it is evolved according to some known) 


and was found generally both in the air and the chemical law,— 


' canals too.” 





THE ARCHXZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
BATH. 

At the opening meeting on Tuesday, the 20th, 
inst. the Institute were warmly welcomed by the 
mayor, the bishop, and the heads of some of the 
local institutions. Mr. Davis conveyed the party 
over the Abbey, and made some general remarks 
upon the structure. Mr. E. A. Freeman, who 
followed him, made some observations, com- 
paring the architecture of Bath Abbey with that 
of other churches in Somersetshire. It was essen- 
tially a local style of architecture, not confined te 
parochial churches, but carried out in several 
churches of great size. The local style of Somer- 
setshire was distinguished from the Perpendicular 
by the greater purity and beauty of its detail. 
The mouldings of the Bath Abbey were nearly the 
same in section as those in the churches in 
Somersetshire ; but, to his mind, they were not 
very agreeable. From the extreme narrowness of 
the transepts, he was of opinion that the architect 
of the Bath Abbey imitated the example of St. 
Mary Redcliff, at Bristol. 

Sir J. Awdry thought there could be no doubt 
that the original form of the tower must have 
been what it was now, and that the structure was 
a close imitation of St. Mary Redcliff. 

The members, on leaving the Abbey, proceeded 
to inspect other buildings in the city. At the 
evening meeting the Rev. F. Kilvert, read a paper 
on “Ralph Allen and Prior Park.” After the 
paper a discussion ensued, in the course of 
which Mr. 'lite, M.P. said he did not think that 
Allen’s commercial speculations in the stone quar- 
ries were intended as a cover to the great wealth 
which he derived from the Post-office contract. 
There was, however, one fact connected with these 
quarries of a remarkable character, namely, that 
he was the originator of railways. He (Mr. Tite) 
had seen plans of a railway which Allen con- 
structed from his quarries down to the river 
Avon. It was a perfectly parallel line, enclosed 
within walls, and was worked exactly as some 
railways are worked at the present day, on an 
incline, the loaded waggons as they descended 
drawing up the empty ones, He could scarcely 
conceive that Allen would originate so important 
a work as a cover to some other speculation. He 
did not think that the stone used in the construe- 
tion of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital came from 
Allen’s quarries, because that stone had entirely 
failed, and had been refaced. During an attempt 
made to improve the navigation of the Avon, 
Allen is said to have remarked to one of the work- 
men, “ You may go on with that work as long as 


'you please ; but the time will come when roads 


such as 1 have made from my quarries will 
supersede all the roads in England, and all the 
He (Mr. Tite) was also reading, the 
other day, a letter by Southey, written in 1802, in 
which, on seeing an ordinary tramway in the 
North, he said, “1 cannot see why, some day, 
this should not supersede the ordinary roads in 
England.” 

On Wednesday a paper was read by Dr. Mark- 


‘land, “On an Anglo-Saxon Guild at Bath.” 


“ These guilds, according to Lingard, existed in 
every populous district, in numerous ramifications ; 
some restricted to the performance of religious 
duties: all solicitous to provide for the spiritual 
welfare of the departed brethren. In some places 


‘each member paid a sum for the good of the soul 


of a deceased brother. If one fell sick at a dis- 


i tance, certain of his brethren brought him home, 


and attended his funeral.” 
. y 
The date of the record read was about a.p. 1080, 
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or rather 1075, as Queen Matilda, who is men- 
tioned, died in 1077. 

« These institutions must have been very popular 
with our ancestors. Mr. Jeffery has pointed out 
to me, from ‘ Rudder’s Gloucestershire,’ an instance 
in the church of Dyrham, in this neighbourhood, 
dated nearly 500 years after the period of which 
we have been speaking. A guild was founded by 
Sir Wm. Dennys and Lady Anne his wife, daughter 
of Maurice Lord Berkeley.” 

“Whilst we mark, as we must with pleasure, 
the great and extensive benefits imparted by our 
County Clubs and Friendly Societies, let us re- 
member that our forefathers, eight or nine centu- 
ries ago, had carried into effect the very same 
good work which we now seek to accomplish with 
the same spirit, and under the same Christian 
influence.” 

Mr. Edwin Guest, D.C.L. then delivered a 


lecture on “The Boundary Lines which separated | 


the Welsh and English Races in the neighbourhood 
of Bath during the Seventy-five Years which 
followed the capture of that City, a.v. 577, with 
speculations as to the Welsh Princes, who, during 
that period, were reigning in Somersetshire” 
Speaking of Devizes, he said, he had never yet 
seen any account of the meaning of the word 
which appeared to him to be at all credibie. The 
first mention of this word was to be found in 
Florence of Worcester, who called it Devitio, which 


up to the eleventh century was the technical term | 


for a boundary. After that time it was called 
Device, and Devizes appeared to him to be nothing 
more than a barbarous Anglo-Saxonism of the 


of the ancient abbey at Glastonbury, the Rev. 
J. L. Petit aeting as cicerone. 

On the 23rd, Mr. Tite read a paper “On the 
Antiquities recently discovered at Halicarnassus, 
now in the British Museum ;” and on the 24than 
excursion was made to Malmesbury, Mr. Freeman 
being the guide. 





PROGRESS OF FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 

THe works on the Caen and Cherbourg line are 
drawing to a close. At present the permanent 
way is laid, and engines run from one end of the 








tion of line from Chalindrey to Gray was received 
by the Government engineers on the 6th instant, 
and is to be opened to the public on the 12th, 
The last portion of the Saint-Rambert railway, 
between Pique-Pierre and the Grenoble station, 
was inspected on the 2nd of June by M. Doyat, 
inspector-general of railways in France, and he was 
so satisfied with the execution of the works, that 
he congratulated M. Tony Fontenay, engineer-in. 
chief, and M. Clet, the contractor, on their suc- 
cessful termination of the section. The viaduct 
over the Isere particularly attracted his attention. 
The opening of the Lisieux and Pont-l’Evéque 





| line to the other, distributing ballast and other | railway took place on the Ist instant with great 
| materials. As to the masonry, it is receiving the ceremony. The localities were represented by the 
‘last touch in the shape of dressing off and pointing prefect, sub-prefect, and mayor, and other func- 
_theashlar: in the earthworks they are busy putting | tionaries, and the Chemin de Fer de l’ Quest was 
| in sidings and sowing the slopes. The stations are | represented by a collection of its highest employés. 
| very forward. This line leaves Lisieux in a tunnel which passes 
At Caen, the magnificent wrought-iron bridge | under the town: it is 800 métres long, and took 
_over the Orne is entirely terminated. At Caren-| two years to get through. Hence towards Pont- 
ton, the station and accessories, stationary engine, I’Evéque it follows the valley of La Touque, one 
'and sheds are built: the interior arrangements are | of the richest in Normandy, having only one 
being carried out. The stations, &. are in the | station, that of Breuil. 
same forward state at Chef-du-Pont and Ham;| The Lyons and Geneva Railway Company have 
and those of Valogne, Sottevast, Couville, and | sold to the Swiss company of the Lausanne to 
_Martinvast will shortly be finished. All the works Fribourg and the Bernese frontier the section of 
have been constrneted by Mr. Thomas Brassey, | line from Geneva to Versoix, added in 1855 to the 
ander the able direction of Mr. William Locke, | primitive concession of the Lyons and Geneva line. 
| principal engineer. | This transaction, authorized by the general assem- 
| The section from Palisse to Roanne was opened | blies of the two companies, has been lately ratified 
on the 7th inst. without any noisy display what- by the grand council of the canton of Geneva. 
The Lausanne and Fribourg company opened 


ever: it is 49 kilometres long, and completes the | company 2 
lime from Paris to Lyons by the Bourbon Provinee, | this portion on the 21st ult., having its junction 


term. It was in fact the boundary of the country, | with the exception of the passage over the Loire, with the West Swiss Railway at Coppet. Thus we 
one side of which was in the possession of our | for which bridge the piers are 3 métres out of the , have Geneva now placed in direct communication 


ancestors, and the other in the possession of the | 


Welsh. 


The Rev. F. Kilvert remarked, that additional 
probability was given to the solution suggested by 
Dr. Guest by the fact that Devizes had been called, 
till of late years, The Devizes. 

In the section of antiquities, Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P. presided; and the only paper read 
was by Mr. Jefferies, on “ Lansdown,” which had 
been read before the members of the Bath Literary 
and Philosophical Association. In the course of 
it he said,—In  Gough’s “ Camden” it is stated, 
that “the old chapel is on the site of an hospital 
erected for pilgrims to Glaston.” I do not coincide 
with this statement, because I recollect perfectly 
well that an old medieval building, with pointed 
arched doorways, stood on the right hand side of 
the entrance, just within the present gateway. 
This building has been taken down within the last 
ten years, and I have no hesitation in believing 
that it was devoted to the purposes of a hospitium. 
I need scarcely inform the audience I have the 
honour of addressing, that the term hospital did 
not formerly convey the exact meaning we attach 
to it in the present day, but was used to signify a 
place where rest, food, and shelter were provided 
for short intervals of time for the wayfarers. Their 
spiritual wants were supplied by the offices of this 
chapel, which was one of a class that existed in 
large numbers anterior to the Reformation. Their 
remains are frequently found near the boundaries 
of large conventual houses, at the foot of bridges, 
and at the entrance of towns and cities. They 
rarely had walled enclosures, as it was not usual 
for the right of burial to take place within the 
precincts. Their architectural features were 
generally plain and simple, of equal breadth 
throughout, and no distinct chancel. The duties 
prescribed for these edifices did not include the 
rites of marriage or baptism, as was sometimes the 

case, in privileged instances, in assistant chapels 
belonging to districts at a distance from the 
Mother Church. 


The ruins of these wayside chapels may now be 
traced along the various roads that led to cele- 
brated shrines, and, with few exceptions, the 


water, and the abutments in a forward state. 

| In Algeria, the Philippeville and Constantine 
Railway has been approved of by the council- 
| general of the “ Ponts et Chaussées,” who have 
‘signed the plans submitted by the company. 
Other formalities have been got through, so that 
the works will be shortly commenced. 


There is a small railway in active construction 


in Paris at the present moment; and during the 
last few days a considerable number of hands have 
been occupied at the Faubourg St. Antoine and 
the Bastille. We allude to the line from the 
Bastille to Varenne-St.-Maur, on which the 
“ Compagnie de V Est” are concentrating their 
forces, now that the Paris and Mulhouse line is 
terminated. The portion of this branch, near 


Paris, is all in embankment, 12 to 15 métres high, | 
and in the vicinity of the terminus it will be on | 
arches. The bridges over the Boulevard Mazas, | 


and the Rue des Charbonniers and Rue de Moreau 
| will be bold pieces of work. 


| with Lausanne and Yverdon, and this important 
gap has been filled up just as the season is most 
favourable. This is a step towards the com- 
pletion of the great line from Lake Léman to 
Lake Constance, which will be accomplished by 
the opening (a few years hence) of the Lausanne, 
| Fribourg, and Berne Railway. 

The works of the Vietor Emmanuel Railway, 
destined to unite it with the Lyons and Geneva 
line, are pushed forward with the greatest acti- 
vity. The several tunnels from “ Les Innocents,” 
to the banks of the Rhone, opposite Culoz, are 
nearly finished, and all the piers of the bridge over 
the Rhone are terminated. The superstructure 
(of riveted plates), is already commenced, and 
will be finished in less than six weeks, so the 
Gazette de Savoie says. 

On the Madrid and Saragossa Railway, the land 
has been settled for as far as Guadalaxara, and the 
remaining portion is in hand. The earthworks 


are in progress, and the materials for the masonry 


The works on the St. Dizier and Gray line are work are being brought on the ground in large 
sufficiently advanced to enable this branch to be quantities. The Abronigal, Jarama, and Torote 
opened for traffic on the Ist of July next. | bridges continue with the same activity. 
| M. Doyat, inspector-general of railways,| Great preparations are being made for the 
visited the Burgundy and Lyons section a few works of the Bilboa and Tudela Railway. In the 
days ago, and approved of its being opened at gection between the former town and Arrancu- 
once for public traffic. The regular service was | diage, Mr. Vignoles has suppressed twelve bridges, 


expected to commence on the 28rd inst. 

The Great Luxembourg Railway Company, on 
the opening of the Namur and Ciney section, 
made a request to the Government to be allowed 
to carry on the passenger traffic from the latter 
town to Grupont, and the permission was to have 
been given on the 20th inst. As to the comple- 
tion of the line from Grupont to Arlon, and the 
“inauguration” of the whole line, it is expected 
that the Ist of August next will be the day of 
opening for public traffic. 

The principal artery of the south of France 
group of lines (Chemins de Fer du Midi) may be 
said to be finished. Open for some time from 
Bordeaux to Cette, ina few days it will jom the 
Mediterranean group, which reaches Paris through 
Lyons, With its branch lines it reaches Arca- 
chon, Mont-de-Marsan, and Vernet, 3 kilométres 


structures are desolate and dreary, which once seesee Perpignan on the one hand, and is in a for- 
afforded consolation to the pious traveller, and rere from Montauban to Aubin. The junc- 
vest to the sole of his foot, and a pittance to him [°" etween this line and that of Orleans is to 


if distressed or forlorn. 


The dinner, which took place in the afternoon 
was presided over by Lord Talbot de Malahide 


be effected at Bordeaux by an enormous wrought- 
iron bridge over the Garonne. This structure, 
» contracted for by the “Compagnie Générale des 


The Mayor of Bath, Lord Auckland, Mr. Beres. ~t<tiels de Chemins de Fer,” is to be executed 


ford Hope, Mr. Joseph Hunter, and others spoke. 
On the 22nd, in the historical section, 
Russell read a paper “On the Growth of B 
with reference to its Buildings and Po 
which was illustrated with a collec 
and plans. Mr. Markland re: 


Periods,” and Mr. Lansdown read a paper 
the Houses in Bath formerly inhabited by M 
Eminence.” 

In the meanwhile a party visited the 


remains 


according to plans which have lately received 
‘ s 2 
rovernment sanction. The length of the super- 


Mr. structure is 506 miétres, in seven spans: the first 
3ath, and seventh are 56} métres in the clear, and the 
Population,” intermediate spans 74} métres, the former bein 
tion of maps constructed of fifteen open panels, cross-braced, 


; A ada paper “On the and the latter of twenty pane 
Domestic Architecture of Bath at Different and em 


e 


On the piers 
abutments the panels are filled in. As soon 
“On_ as some modifications are completed in the arrange- 
en of ment of the plates, we shall present our readers 
with a full description. 

On the “Chemin de Fer de l’Est ” the new sec- 


| indicated on the original plans, and has shertened 
the line 3 kilométres, still leaving the 700 métre 
tunnel, and the 125 métre viaduct, 19 métres 
high, to be carried out. There is only one heavy 
gradient, that of 14 millimetres per métre 
(1 in 71.4): the rest are very easy, as are also all 
the eurves. After mounting the above incline, 
the line is nearly on a level with the narrow gorge 
_ between Miravelles and Areta, where it traverses 
the line of the Avenidas. The commission of 
| roads, canals, and ports of Spain, after a very 
‘attentive examination of the definitive project of 
this first section, have approved of the plans pro- 
posed by Mr. Vignoles. 4 
| In the month of May last, six kilométres of 
earthworks were terminated on the Seville and 
Cordova line: there remain still 374 kilométres to 
be completed. The works are being pushed for- 
|; ward actively, the number of labourers being 
2,131. 
| The earthworks of the Santander Railway pro- 
_gress favourably. The iron for the bridges, and 
| the pine sleepers, have arrived daring the last 


| few days. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

ARCHITECTS. 
| Ar a meeting held June 1, Mr. C. Babcock 
offered a few remarks upon the architecture of our 
times. He began by quoting the saying of an 
English writer, “ Architecture is history in stone” 
| —that is to say, it, more than any other art, 
|marks, and is marked by, the character, habits, 
_ knowledge, and resources of a people. ‘The illus- 
trations of this fact are familiar to all who have 
| Siven the subject of art any study. 
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We can readily see how imperfect would be our 
knowledge of any of the great nations of past 
times, if their buildings were entirely swept 
away; for in their buildings they stamped their 
images—in them they gave expression to their 
thoughts, their habits of life, their resources, 
mechanical and artistic. 

How different is the state of things with us. 
We practise all styles with equal facility, and no 
style thoroughly well. We do not know what 
style is best adapted to any particular purpose, or 
for general use; although it can hardly be pos- 
sible but that we have sometimes thought that all 
styles cannot be equally good, or equally fit for our 
wants. There is apparently a general ignorance 
of the laws of art, a confusion of ideas in regard 
to it, and an uncertainty as to what its true prin- 
ciples are. We are addicted to the most slavish 
copyism in our ornamentation. 
designing leaf-work, we have never thought of the 
propriety of studying from nature. We use 
acanthus leaves, which probably no one of us ever 
saw growing: we copy from books, and study the 
designs of famous masters; but we forget that 
these masters worked upon principles which we 
ignore. Is there a piece of ornament in any build- 
ing of New York, which the architect has himself 
“ designed” —which he has studied from nature, 
or devised upon the principles of nature? Again, 


the art of architectural sculpture seems to be en- | 
tirely lost, and it is now doubtful whether it can | 


ever be revived. 
needless to speak. 

In the matter of ornamental colouring, too, we 
are entirely afloat. We feel that it is an element 


necessary to beauty in our works, and accordingly 


Of its power and value it is 


attempt to use it, but, for the most part, unsuc- | 


cessfully. We know of no “laws” by which to 
regulate it, and books give us very little help, for 
there is not much in them that is adapted to our 
purposes. In fact, it is a troublesome subject 
altogether, and we quietly turn it over to “ fresco- 
painters,” whereas we ought to be able to “ direct” 
that worthy class of men, instead of looking to 
them to direct us, as to what is best to be done. 
Now, on the whole, does it not appear that our 
profession is in a state of chaos, quite afloat, and 
at the mercy of every breeze of caprice or gale of 
prejudice? And does not the architecture of our 
times bear witness to this? The philosophic his- 
torian, whose task it shall be to illustrate the con- 
dition of society in our day by its architectural 
monuments, will certainly give us a very sorry 
character. The fault, however, is not ours: we 
were born into this state of things. But still we 
feel the evils of it, and it is a serious question for 
us to consider how they can be remedied. We 
have yet to define to ourselves the true principles 


of our art—yet to learn the laws that govern it. | 


It will not do to say of disputed points that they 
are mere matters of taste. If two men differ 
upon a question of art, both may easily be wrong, 
but it is very rarely that both are right. And it 
becomes us to find out the right of the many dis- 
puted and unsettled questions of the day. One, 
and perhaps the greatest, object of this Institute, 
is to discuss such questions, and to set ourselves 
to thinking about them. In concluding his re- 
marks, Mr. Babcock asked of the meeting, and of 
the individuals present, what answer they would 
give if the question were put to them, “ What is 
the best style for a City-hall in New York.” He 
assumed that there must be a dest style for the 
purpose, but thought that the gentlemen present 
would find it difficult to agree upon one. For 
himself, he should say, decidedly, that the Gothic 
was to be preferred, as he thought it the most 
capable of expressing the character of such a 
building, or any other. (In the subsequent debate 
he limited his choice to Italian Gothic.) 

Mr. Detlef Lienau raised the following objec- 
tions to the adoption of the Gothic style for that | 
or any other public building. Ist. That the 
Gothie style was the exponent of a state of society 
eminently aristocratic and feudal, consequently 
not fitted for a democracy. 2nd. That the con- 
struction of Gothic architecture was based upon | 
materials limited in size, and as they had an abun- | 
dance of stones of large dimensions, it would be | 
absurd to break them up into smaller stones, to suit 
any particular style of architecture. 
over, that the beauty of Gothic buildings de- | 
pended so much upon a material of lesser size, that | 
all attempts at using large stone had been unsuc- | 
cessful. 3rd. The cost of a structure must be unne- | 
cessarily enhauced by cutting arches where lintels 
are sufficient. 
defect in Gothic structures, which fact was evi- 
4ent from the repeated and extensive repairs 
required in the monuments of the Middle Ages, 
awhile those of antiquity are hardly ever injured, 


For instance, in| 


And, more- | 


except when wantonly nmtilated by the hands of 
men. y 

Mr. Leopold Eidlitz denied that Gothic archi- 
tecture was the exponent of an aristocratic and 
feudal state of society. He said it was a popular 
error that the Middle Ages were times of political 
oppression. When France, England, Germany, 
and Spain built their proudest monuments of 
Gothic art, these countries enjoyed constitutional 
governments, where the people were represented 





|improvements in architecture are to be aceom- 
| plished, they cannot be done by a single indi- 
| vidual; but by the united efforts of all, starting 
| from a given stand-point ; that this stand-point is 
| to be sought in Gothie architecture, is equally 
‘illustrated by its excellency of construction and 
its power of expression. 

Mr. C. Vaux had nothing to offer in opposition 
| to Gothic architecture as a basis of ascheol of art, 
‘or as a fit style for public buildings. But he 
| thought the people of America entirely unpre- 
pared for it. He insisted that the only way to 
improve the people was to be found in the estab- 
lishment of a sort of freemasonry, by gradually 
connecting all artists, mechanics, amateurs, and 


private individuals interested in building, with 


architects. 





AMERICAN NEWS. 
Tie laying of the corner-stone of the monu- 
ment ordered by the State to be erected at Bur- 


| lington, viz. over the grave and to the memory of 


General Elham Allen, has been deferred, owing 
to the remains having been abstracted, and no 
tidings of them discovered ! 

There are in the United States 174 railroads, of 
which twenty-two are in progress of construction. 
Fifty-eight only pay dividends from 2 to 7} per 
cent. per annum. ‘The longest road is the New 
York Central, 557 miles; total cost and equip- 
ment, 35,000,000 of dollars, and last dividend 8 
per cent. The shortest is the Erie and North- 
east, twenty miles ; cost 750,000 dollars, and divi- 
dend 10 per cent. The largest dividend is made by 
the Galena and Chicago road, and the smallest 
by the Raleigh and Gaston. 

On a railroad surmounting the rugged and stu- 
pendous barriers of the Alleghanies, 20,000 feet 
above tide water, is the largest iron bridge in the 
country,—650 feet long. The road cost 30,000,000 
dollars in its construction, and the engines alone 
cost 2,000,000. 

The first contract of the Transit Railroad, running 
from the Mississippi through Minnesota, has been 
awarded to Mr. A. De Graff, and the commence- 
ment was duly inaugurated in presence of 2,000 
persons. 1,500 men are at work on the line. 

Leavenworth City is said to be prosperous, and 
the value of property enormous. A shed, 18 by 
10, finished with cloth ceiling, and put up in four 
days, brought 1,000 dollars per annum. Brick 
stores, which would rent elsewhere at 1,000, let 
for 3,000 dollars here. Lots on business streets, 
25 by 110, are selling at 5,000 dollars. Farm 
lands, contiguous to the town, bring from 50 to 
100 dollars per acre. Timber is scarce, and pine 
lumber from Chicago sells at 50 dollars a M. for 
good qualities. 

The Mammoth Furnishing Warehouse, recently 
erected by Messrs. Seaman and Wing, on Huron- 
street, Milwaukee, has 100 feet frontage, 60 feet 
depth, is six stories in height, built of brick, and 
has a handsome facade, which, with the internal 
arrangements, were designed by Mr. G. W. 
Mygatt, architect. The ground floor has five 
roomy stores, and all the upper lofts are spacious 
and well lighted. There is room and facility for 
the employment of 125 workmen. Messrs. 
Richardson and Grey, of same city, furnace 
manufacturers, &c. have also built a new store 
under the architectural superintendence of Mr. 
Nash. 

The new post-office and custom-house approach 
completion, and new stores are rapidly springing 
up around it. The number of buildings in pro- 
gress and under contract in the Fifth Ward, is 
65, at an aggregate cost of 88,000 dollars. 

An accident occurred at a Masonic celebration 


lat Wellesville, New Jersey, by the falling of a| 


hall floor, which buried upwards of 700 persons 
in the ruins. 

Power’s colossal statue of Daniel Webster, 
recently lost on the voyage to Boston, is now in 
course of reproduetion from the original model. 


~ ‘ atid | 
The process will require another twelve months. 


4th. That there was an organic; Mr. Hart’s marble memorial of Mr. Clay, for the | on 


ladies of Virginia, is in progress, and will be | 
completed during the year. The same artist is | 
occupied on a model for a colossal bronze figure of | 
Mr. Clay, for the city of New Orleans. 


| in their legislatures. There was no doubt that if 


new music saloon, with colonnade, carriage-dr e, 
| 
i 


200 to 300 yards, are all nearly completed, « 
l cost, it is said, of 17,0007. 
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Jefferson is also being commemorated in marble 
for the State of Virginia, by a young sculptor, 
Mr. Galt. Harvard University has secured ano- 
ther of Power’s busts, that of Jared Sparks, late 
president, nearly ready for delivery. His Cali- 
fornia, his latest effort in art, is completed, and 
— be immediately shipped to New York, for Mr. 
Astor. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Great Burstead.—A new Sunday schoolreom 
| has been opened here. The building is of corru- 
| gated iron, with interior wood lining to the walls, 
; canvassed and papered: the inside roof is lined 
| with wood, stained and varnished, the roof being 
| supported by iron columns in a triangular form, 
| painted. There is a space of several inches be- 
| tween the inside lining and the iron, which gives 
|a free circulation of air: the floor is of yellow 
deals, laid with joists on brick. There are four 
windows in iron casements; a stove, with iron 
flue; and a belfry. The building was erected by 
Messrs. Samuel Hemming and Co. of London. 
The dimensions of the reom are 25 feet by 13 
feet, and estimated to hold eighty children. The 
total cost will be about 100/. 

Bristol.—At a meeting last week of the Bristol 
Town Couneil, acting as the Local Board of 
Health, the following estimates were read and 
adopted :—26,000/. for constructing, making, en- 
larging, and altering the sewers and drains, and 
executing works for effectually draining, the St. 
Philip’s sewer district ; 15,000/. for sewers and 
drains for the low level sewer district ; and 34,0007. 
for draining and sewering the high level sewer 
district. 

Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of the West 
Hoe baths has been laid by the Mayor of Ply- 
mouth. Provision is made for shower, vapour, 
plunge, douche, and hot and cold baths, and the 
entrance to each department is distinct. A resi- 
dence is provided for a manager. The approaches 
from the main road under the Hoe are by a ear- 
riage road, 25 feet wide at the eastern end, and by 
a flight of steps at the western extremity of the 
site. Waiting rooms are provided to each depart- 
ment. The material used in the building is the 
limestone of the neighbourhood, with Portland 
stone columns and dressings to the principal en- 
trances facing the sea. The remaining portions 
of the building are of worked limestone, with 
Portland cement dressings to quoins, &c. The 
roof is constructed of iron girders, with rough 
slate forming and Portland cement eovering. A 
balustrade surrounds the building. A sea wall 
fronts the whole of the site. The total cost of the 
building will be about 2,400/. exclusive of appa- 
ratus or bath fittings. The architects are Messrs. 
Damant and Reid, of Plymouth. 

Gloucester.—Mr. Austin, consulting engineer 
of the General Board of Health, has examined 
and approved the site of the proposed reservoirs, 
&e. at Witcomb, and also the plans ef the con- 
templated works of the Local Board of Health 
for supplying the city with water. 

Stourbridge.—The rector of Kingswinford, the 
Rev. Mr. Girdlestone, has offered 10/. for a public 
drinking fountain in Stourbridge, and it is antici- 
pated that if the rev. gentleman’s offer be accepted 
other public fountains will soon also be provided. 
It is amazing that no metropolitan has yet thought 
proper to follow Mr. Melly’s excellent example. 

Stoke-upon-Trent.—The first stone of the Min- 
ton testimonial has been laid by Earl Granville. 
The ceremonial passed off with ¢c/af. 

Wolverhampton.—The Guardians of Seisdon 
Union have selected the plans of Messrs. Bidlake 
and Lovatt, architects, for the new workhouse to 
be erected at Trysull. The amount to be ex- 
pended, including cost of land, is 3,000/. 

Eeeleshill.—The foundation-stone of a new 
school in connection with the Methodist Free 
Church at Eecleshill, has been laid by Mrs. D. 
Yewdall, of Calverley Grange. ‘The outlay which 
will be incurred in the school and tle enlarge- 
ment of the old chapel in Town-street, will be 
'about 550/7.; and 220/. of this sum has bee 
already subscribed. The architect is Mr. Simpsr 1, 
Tt Leeds, 

- ee ‘The improvements by the C tf- 
| bridge Company, at Spa-terrace, including he 
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and extension of the south end of the terrace fi 


The new building, 
which was opened to the public for the first time 
Tuesday before last, was erected from the 
designs of Sir Joseph Paxton and Mr. George 
Henry Stokes. The new saloon ocenpies a posi- 
tion at the south end of the old building, which 


Mr. | is approached from the north end by a broad 
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colonnade, 188 feet long, formed with a corru- 
gated iron roof, supported on ornamental iron 
columns and brackets. The site of the building 
involved the extension of the sea wall, by which 
means an esplanade has been formed. The plan 
of the building externally is that of a parallelo- 
gram, with projections at the angles to break the 
outlines. The sides towards the sea and the south 
end are surrounded by a colonnade, which is raised 
so as to form a terrace, 4 feet above the ground- 
line of the esplanade: it will be approached by a 
flight of stone steps, running the entire length of 
the new and old building and the colonnade at the 
north end. This colonnade forms a promenade at 
the gallery level, about 320 feet in length, and is 
supported on cast-iron columns and ornamental 
brackets: the columns are hollow, and are made 
to conduct the water from the roof. The ends of 
the building, internally, are nearly octagonal, the 
angles or towers being occupied by the circular 
stone staircase to the gallery, orchestra, and pro- 
menade. The south end of the saloon is occupied 
by an orchestra for fifty performers. The exterior 
walls are built of Whitby stone, lined on the 
inside with brick, and inclosing an area that will 
accommodate, with the galleries, 2,000 persons 
when seated. The internal dimensions of the 
building are 98 feet 6 inches long, 57 feet wide, 
and 44 feet high. The interior galleries are sup- 
ported on cast-iron columns, cased with wood and 
cement. The whole of the walls internally are 
lined with wood, to assist the sound, and the 
entire surface of which, together with the ceil- 
ings, is to be decorated next year by Mr. Crace. 
The means of communication between the new 
saloon and the old building is by a vestibule, 
lighted by a glass roof, on the ridge-and-furrow 
principle. The contractor for the foundations 
was Mr. Shaftoe, of York: the gas-fittings and 
warming apparatus were executed by Mr. May, of | 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


AN improvement has just been made on the 
North Pennsylvania Railway in the shape of a 
station indicator, which informs the passenger of 
the name of the station or place which the train 
may be approaching. A cylinder, placed in a 
conspicuous part of each car, contains the names 
of all the stopping-places on the line of the road. 
As the train reaches or leaves one station, the 
breaksman turns out and exposes to view the 
name of the next. The traffic returns of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
July 17, amounted to 487,470/.; and for the 
corresponding week of 1857, to 501,310/.; show- 
ing a decrease of 13,8407. The gross receipts of 
the eight railways having their termini in the 
metropolis amounted to 202,777/.; and in 1857, 
to 208,390/.; showing a decrease of 5,613/. The 
decrease on the Eastern Counties amounted to 
1,540/.; on the Great Western, to 410/.; on the 
London and North-western, to 4,488/.; on the 
London and Blackwall, to 57/.; on the London 
and South-western, to 507/.; and on the South- 
eastern, to 267/.—total, 7,2697. But from this 
must be deducted 1,112/. the increase on the 
Great Northern, and 544/. on the London 
Brighton and South Coast: leaving the decrease 
as above, 5,613/. The receipts on the other lines 
in the United Kingdom amounted to 284,693/. ; 
and last year to 292,920/.; showing a decrease of 
8,2271. Mr. Furness, one of the contractors on 
the Caterham Railway, holding unsatisfied deben- 
tures to the amount of 3,000/. and finding the 
tolls insufficient to satisfy his claim, applied to the 
Master of the Rolls, praying that the lands of the 
company might be sold, and the proceeds appro- 
priated in payment of encumbrancers. An order 
was accordingly made for an inquiry as to avail- 








|able means, and the plaintiff was appointed re- 





ceiver without salary. One section of the 


London ; and the contractors for the whole of the North-eastern Railway Company’s extensive im- 


other works were Messrs. Smith and Cawood, of | 
Scarborough, in connection with Messrs. Kirby, | 
Tindall, Gibson, and Parker, of that place. The | 
whole has been carried out under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Bulmer, the clerk of the works. 
The carriage-road and the extension of the pro- 
menade were designed and carried out under the 
inspection of Messrs. John Barry and Son, of 
Scarborough. The area of the promenade has 
been increased 2,800 superficial yards, which, 
together with the old promenade and the carriage 
road, gives a sea-frontage of 1,600 feet in length. 
The greater portion of the stone for the outer face 
of the walls was obtained from the cliffs of Stain- 
ton Dale. The whole of these works were per- 
formed under a contract by Mr. John Shaftoe, of 
York. 

Sunderland.—The iron bridge at Sunderland is 
undergoing considerable improvements, in the 
strengthening and widening of the structure, from 
designs by Mr. R. Stephenson, C.E. The works, 
according to the Gateshead Observer, have made 
considerable progress, under Mr. Lawton, the con- 
tractor. The ironwork is constructed by Messrs. 
Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons, of Gateshead. The 
central tubular arch is 5 feet 2 inches in height by 
6 feet in breadth, and extends the whole length of 
the bridge. It is formed of boiler-plate, and is 
upwards of 66 tons in weight. 


Alderney.—The works at the breakwater, 
during the last nine months, have been stationary, 
so far as the masonry is in question; but the 
quarries, engines, waggons, steam-tugs, and 
barges, have been kept in constant operation, 
laying in the sea the deposit which is to form the 
foundation of what remains to be accomplished of 
the western arm of the breakwater. The quan- 
tity thus sunk amounts to from 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
daily ; thereby laying a solid foundation whereon 








to continue what has already been so successfully 
carried out. A rumour is prevalent that the 
eastern arm of this extensive work is shortly to 
be commenced, and carried on with as much 
activity as the nature of the undertaking will 
admit. Some building and paving-work is going 
on in the town also; and the fort now in course 
of construction at Mount Touraille, by Messrs. 
Le Gros and Le Sueur, of Jersey, is the most im- 
portant in the island. Fifty-four heavy guns 
will be mounted upon its ramparts, commanding 
a sweep of both sea and land; and barrack-accom- 
modation will be provided for about six hundred 
men. The powder-magazine affords sufficient 
room for all the ammunition that may be required 
to supply the different forts which extend from 
the Clonque, at the entrance of the Swinge, to 
Longy Lines, on the eastern side of the island 
The place looks like a small town. The whole is 
bomb-proof. The arches have consumed three 
millions of bricks in their construction. 


provements at their goods station in Hull, has 


just been brought into operation, namely, one 


fourth part of their new goods warehouse, now in 
course of erection at the corner of Railway and 
Wellington streets, together with three of the 
sixteen hydraulic cranes by which it is to be 
worked. The warehouse, when completed, will 
comprise within its four brick walls two acres of 
ground. Upon this warehouse and its working 
machinery, together with other improvements 
adjoining—all within the station, or upon the 
quay of the dock close by—the Company are 
expending from 60,000/. to 80,0001. The new 
warehouse will have a frontage of 270 feet 6 
inches towards Railway-street, and 296 feet to- 
wards Wellington-street. 








FARNHAM CASTLE. 
SURREY ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of this society, already 
briefly mentioned, the Rev. R. N. Milford read a 
paper on Farnham Castle, where the members were 
assembled, From this it appeared that the castle 
was built in the year 1136, in the reign of Stephen, 
by his brother, Henry de Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Abbot of Glastonbury. Stephen, to 
strengthen himself against Matilda, granted 
license to all men to build either castle, town, or 
other hold for defence of themselves upon their own 
grounds. In consequence, the number of fortifi- 
cations were largely increased, 1,200 having been 
said to have been built in Stephen’s reign; and 
Henry de Blois built at the same time castles on 
his manors of Farnham, Taunton, Waltham, and 
Downton. It did not appear to have been fortified 
till the year 1142. In the summer of 1216, it 
was taken on the same day as Guildford Castle, by 
Louis the Dauphin, of France, who had landed at 
Sandwich, in Kent. From Farnham he passed on 
to Winchester, where the city was yielded to him, 
with all the old castles and holds thereabouts. It 
was restored early in the following year, but was 
again in the hands of the enemy until the year 
1218, when Louis being suddenly called to France 
to prevent the sentence of execution proceeding 
against him, was deserted by the insurgent barons, 
who, to show their zeal in the cause, had lately 
joined and besieged and took Marlborough, Farn- 
ham, Winchester, Chichester, and other castles, 
which they overthrew and ravaged that they 
might not be taken and kept again by the enemy. 
Peter Rock, de la Roche, was at this time bishop 
(a man of great ability) during the reign of John, 
appointed Chief Justice of England, and Protector 
during the minority of Henry III. The writer 
went on to trace the possession of the castle to 
Richard Fox, the founder of Corpus College, 
Oxford. It is supposed the keep of the castle was 











restored or rebuilt by him, as the initials of his 


name, “ R. F.” are still to be seen on the chimney. 
pieces which remain there: he died at Farnham 
Castle, 1528. The next mention of interest was 
found in the Privy Purse of Henry VIII. August 
1531, in which some entries had been made, which 
the rev. speaker enumerated. Farnham Castle 
was several times visited by Queen Elizabeth, 
during her summer progresses. Farnham Castle 
was a place of much importance in the civil wars, 
and for some time the head-quarters of the Par- 
liamentary army. Between the years 1642 and 
1648, the newspapers of that day were full of the 
doings at and near Farnham Castle. From that 
time until now, the defences, the town, and the 
moat have been used for more peaceable purposes. 
Bishop Duppa at length succeeded to the see, and 
Farnham Castle as he found it was described as 
most dilapidated and ruinous, although not quite 
demolished. During the time of his holding office 
(1660-62) he laid out 2,4007. making the castle 
partially habitable. In alluding to the walks, 
gardens, and shrubs, &c. he stated that the cedars 
under which they were then assembled were not 
more than seventy-seven years old. He next stated 
the alterations that had taken place in the castle 
by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester. The 
entrance gateway was altered (1831) so as to 
harmonize with the massive brick tower. In the 
front of the castle there was but very little lawn, 
the east having been shut in by a shrubbery, as 
well as the north. The whole of the moat was 
used as a kitchen garden. The whole of the keep 
was a wilderness of fruit trees: the débris had 
fallen on all sides into the moat, so as in a great 
measure to fill it up. This the bishop excavated 
so as to open the original shape of the keep: he 
also made the present beautiful entrance on to that 
place from the lawn: he laid out the keep as a 
garden, and covered the whole moat with green- 
sward, 

The meeting was a very successful one, and 
appears to have satisfied all who were present. 





THE PROPOSED CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL. 

Srr,— Many thanks for last week’s leader on 
Hospital Construction, replete with principles 
which well deserve the study of the architect. 
You will have noticed that the late Mr. Morley 
has left 100,000/. for the erection of “a Convales- 
cent Hospital,” in connection with St. George’s— 
that is, I presume, a salubrious hospital, whither 
patients, who don’t go on well in St. George’s, 
may be removed. In plain terms, a new general 
hospital, outside of London, is to be built; and I 
do trust that you will keep your eye on the plans, 
lest we should incur the disgrace of rearing ano- 
ther Netley: the stock of human stupidity in the 
world is very great, and a piece of bungling is 
quite likely to be perpetuated with reference to 
this projected hospital, should the thing get into 
the hands of some worthy routinest of the old 
school. M. D. 








PARIS ARCHITECTURE. 
HOUSE OF A SCULPTOR, RUE FONTAINE, 
ST. GEORGE. 

Ir was a happy notion of M. Luchesne to dedi- 
cate to the memory of the master whose works 
had initiated him into the mysteries of his art the 
house he has erected. Happy the artist who is 
able to fulfil so pleasant a duty; more happy if, 
like M. Luchesne, he can himself execute with 
grace and taste this homage of his gratitude. The 
little house we illustrate, dedicated to Jean Goujon, 
is adorned with his portrait in relief, and presents 
a happy agreement between the plan and eleva- 
tion. The ground-floor is appropriated to the 
atelier, well lighted, and has two entrances, one 
for the private part of the house, and terminating 
in the staircase, at foot of which is the kitchen, 
and the other leading to the library and to the 
atelier. 

On the one pair, the principal floor, the salon 
is indicated externally by a balcony canopied by 
bringing out the upper cornice on two caryatides. 
Further, M. Luchesne has covered the face of the 
building with a crowd of arabesques and fancies 
skilfully executed. 

The details below show— 

A. The capital of the pilasters on the ground- 

floor. 

B. Capital of the pilasters on the first-floor. 

C. Corbel beneath the caryatides. 

M. Reynaud was the architect. 





Merropouis Loca MANAGEMENT Act AMEND- 
MENT Briti.—This Bill, with some amendments, 
has passed the Commons, and is now going throngh 





the House of Lords. 
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EXAMINATION ON ELEMENTARY 
ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

Sir,—The following is a list of the questions in 
the examination paper on “Elementary Archi- 
tecture” for July, 1858, at the Department of 
Science and Art. Those for the February exami- 
nation were of the same class. Is it not reqriring 
too much from the candidates for masterships of 
Schools of Art? In the various schools through- 
out the kingdom, there are students connected 
with all the different manufactures and trades ; 
then why not also make it necessary for a master 
to understand carpet weaving, coach building, 
smiths’ work, plumbing, piano-forte making, Kc. ? 
The gradual increase of subjects for a candidate to 
understand before being appointed, puts one in 
mind of John Parry’s famous song of “ Wanted a 
Governess.” Your opinion on the matter will be 
considered valuable. i. ¥. 


LIST OF QUESTIONS. 


“1. Draw a vertical section through one outside 
wall of a house with a basement and four stories, show- 
ing the different offsets. 

2. Draw a pian of part of a floor, showing a pair of 
trimming joists with a trimmer and trimmer arch between 
them, supporting a hearth-stone, and givea vertical sec- 
tion through trimmer and trimming arch. 

3. Expiain by sketches what different methods are em- 
ployed for preventing sound from passing throsgh a 
floor. 

4. Draw aplan and section of the lower six steps of a 
stone stair, 4 feet 6 inches wide, with 7-inch risers and 


the case gone to trial, still he was sensible that in making 
the representation Stone had acted with great impro- 
priety, though eventually he would have completed the 
work. Since that time defendant had become insolvent, 
and the houses had been handed over to the trustees of 
the Conservative Land Society, who area highly respect- 
able body of gentlemen, and carry on a work of great 
usefulness. He (the learned Serjeant) should be sorry to 
be supposed to have any wish to relieve the defendant 
from the responsibility of making the statement he did, 
but he did not believe that it was made under the repre- 
sentation of fraud. 

Mr. Justice Willes hoped that no one would suppose, 
from the result of this case, that if a builder who is to be 
paid upon the completion of a house, for the purpose of 
obtaining the value of the completed house should con- 
ceal such a defect as the want of pipes, as in this case, or 
other such-like defect, with the intention of defrauding 
his employer, he would fail to come within the law of 
false pretences, and subject himself to the punishment for 
such offence. But there was another motive which might 
be imputed to the defendant in this case, and that was to 
prevent the forfeiture of the penalties. However one 
might admit that the prosecution had, as it was admitted, 
good grounds to institute this prosecution, one was 
bound equally, in laying down the law, to say that they 
could not sustain it, and they were right to withdraw 
from the prosecution. The defendant was then formally 
acquitted. 

We understand that Serjt. Ballantine has suggested a 
simple alteration in the specification for the future, which 
will sufficiently protect the society from such ‘ impro- 
prieties ’’ as Mr. Stone appears to have committed. 





BOARD OF HEALTH ACTIONS. 

GRAY ©. ELLAOTT (CLERK TO THE BOARD). 
A pisrvte having ‘arisen between Messrs. Gray and 
Son, the contractors, for the execution of certain works 
| appertaining te the March Local®oard of Health and that 











condition easily fulfilled, and 150 taken from the 
same gentleman’s own book-shelves, and placed on 
those belonging to the institution as a loan, until! 
the liberality of other members should enable him 
to reclaim them. 

In order to make the institution as useful as 
possible to those of moderate means, quarterly 
tickets are to be issued at the following rate :— 
For men, 2s.6d.; ladies, 1s. 6d.; young persons 
(under sixteen), 1s. 





DRAINAGE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Srr,—Much has been said of late years, and 
much more is now being said and written, upon 
the supposed value of the sewage of London. 
Many attempts have been made to prove its value, 
and many are the suggestions made to render it 
available ; yet, for all these attempts, I am inclined 
to hold to the belief which I have had for the last 
fifteen years, that there is nothing to be got 
out of the sewage of London sufficiently bene 
ficial for agricultural purposes, and remunera- 
tive for the trouble. Writers on this subject in 
general, either are not aware, or forget, that the 
sewage of London is not in a corresponding state 
to that which renders the sewage of Paris, Edin- 

and some few other towns, so valuable for 
agricultural purposes. It is in fact so diluted by 
the water-supply of the metropolis, and by the 
rain-water, that its strength as a manure is 


12-inch treads, dotting in the plan the parts conceaied by | body, an action was commenced by the eantractor, and 
being built into the wall. | the same was referred to Mr. R. R. Rowe, surveyor, who 

5. Draw a horizontal section through a stack of chim- | pad been the engineer of the works, for arbitration. At 
neys, in brickwork, containing eight flaes in one row, | the hearing at the Red Lion Hotel, Cambridge, Mr. Couch 
showing the dimensions of each flue, andthe thickness of | and Mr. Naylor appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 


brickwork around them. 
Two hours allowed for this paper.”’ 





COMPETITIONS. 

Selly Oak, near Birimingham:—We are informed 
that the committee appointed to carry out the 
erection of the above churéh have selected the 
plans of Mr. Edward Holmes, of Birmingham, 
which were submitted in limited competition. 
Mr. Ledsam has offered land for church, schools, 
pacsonage, and cemetery, and subscriptions on 
account have been promised by the bishop ef the 
diocese and the rector and landewners of the 
parish of Northfield. 


Taffe Vale Railway.—The design of Mr. H. 
J. Paull has been selected for the intended building | 
for the Taff Vale Railway,—a completeset of offices 
for all the departments. There were ten com- 
petiters, mostly Bristol arehitects. The design 
selected is said to be in the spirit of the Mediaval 
structures, with Italian details. The materials 
will be Newbridge stone, or brick walls,aad white 
brick facings, with dressings of Bath stone. Colour 
is to be introduced into the elevations. All the 
buildings will be constructed fire-proof. The pro- 
posed cost, if the design be carried out fully, is 
about 4,0002. and the works are to be executed 
forthwith under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect. 








THE BRIGHTON BUILDING CASE. 


Tae case of Benjamin Stone, of Brighton, prosecuted 
by the trustees of the Conservative Land Society, for ob- 
taining, as alleged, by faise pretences, the sum of 30/. from 
the London and County Bank, with intent to defraud the 
Society, has been reported in the Builder. The 
defendant had agreed with the Society for obtaining a 
lease of certain houses on the Round-hill Park estate at 
Brighton, which were then in a skeleton state. The 
terms were, that from time to time the Society was to 
advance him money upon the faith that the work had 
attained a certain completion, and the surveyor was to 
give a certificate as to whether it had arrived at that 
point, and it was the defendant’s duty to have brought 
the work to a point of perfection before he applied at all 
to the surveyor. It appeared also that he was under a 
forfeit of the whole of his interest unless the work was 
done within a particular period. It was the duty of the 
defendant to put in proper pipes into all the houses, and 
he had no right to obtain any sum of money until the 
pipes had been properly putin. But hefalsety represented 
that the works were completed, and obtained the advance. 

it was subsequently discovered that a quantity of piping 

had not been put in at all. At the assizes, on the 15th 
instant, when the case was called on, Mr. Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, for the prosecution, in addressing the jury, observed 
that this case appeared to be one of great impropriety on 
the part of the defendant, but it was not of that cha- 
racter which they could find to be an actual criminal 
offence. The course pursued by the defendant was a gross 
violation of the agreement; but, considering that it was 
alleged to be the defendant’s intention to finish the houses 
in @ proper manner, and that the declaration he made was 
possibly to avoid the forfeiture consequent on the work 
not being done within a certain time, with the permission 
of his yh ey ~ would withdraw the prosecution. He 
that it was a case of great i i i 
while he did not put it before the Mey os Rasen 
criminal intention, it was one calculated to injure the 
coreg ara very ~owtaaroagy uandoot. It was one of a 
y improper character, and must n 
ope ier em sailing ast never be attempted 


. Serjt. Parry, for the defendant, said, though he be- 


y his learned friend h 
what must have been the result had 


fieved that in the course taken b 
had only anticipated : 





Keene for the defendants, who were represented by Mr. 
T. T. Elliott, their clerk. 

The contract was for the execation of works, and 
amounted to 9497. of which $567. had been paid : the plaim- 
tiffs then sued fer the remaiming 270/. on which the 
defendants paid into court 2427. 1¢s..a few days before the 
reference, leaving @ claim of 271. 1@s. still unsettled. The 


plaintiffs then obtained a judge’s order for leave to put im | 


an additional claim for 307. for works forgotten to be 
charged. Asa set-off to the 271. 10s. it was alleged on 
the part of the defendants, that the plaintiffs had incurred 
certain penalties for the non-completion of the works 


within the period specified in the contract ; towwhich the | 


plaintiffs replied that it was owing to the negicct, inde- 
cision, and delays of the Board that the works were aot 
finished when required by the contract. 

To the 30/. Mr. Keene pleaded never indebted ; to the 
271. 10s. special set-off for ies; to the 242/. is. 
money paid into court. 

Mr. Couch said, as regarded the 27/. 10s. the only 
question was, whether they could charge the plaintiffs 
with penalties equal to that amount, that sum being ad- 
mitted to be due, but pemaities being pleaded as a set-off. 


whether there were not further claims apon the Board 

ey had not charged, and found that they were 
entitled to 30f. which they claimed ander the powers 
given them in the jodge’s order. 

Mr. Gray, being sworn, proved the items for which no 
charge was originally made: the omission, he believed, 
was an oversight on his part. In cross-examination, ke 
said his reason for putting forward the additional claim 
was because of the attempt on the part of the Board to 
impose penalties. Knew of no delay in the execution of 
the works : there was none on his part. If there-;was any, 


it was the fault of the defendants. The works were not | 


commenced at the time specified, the 31st of March, on 
account of the bricks not having been delivered. The 
works, however, would have been completed by the 29th 
of June, as specified’ in the contract, had it not been for 
the alteration and extension of the works, and the delay 
created by the Board, who never gave an order to enter 
on the Beil-metal-lane sewer until. the 11th of September. 
A letter to this effect was produced. 

A consultation here ensued as to the terms of an 
amicable settlement, at the termination of which 

Mr. Keene said he confessed that it was his opinion 
that the Board had acted under a mistake in regard to the 
deductions for penalties. But when the claim for 301. was 
pnt in, they considered it advisable that the matter should 





be inquired into. They were now willing to admit the 
plaintiffs’ claim to the 272. 10s. on their consenting to 
forego the claim to the 30/. the defendants paying the 
costs of the action and arbitration. 

Mr. Couch and the case was thus concluded. 





AN INSTITUTION FOR ISLINGTON. 
At a preliminary meeting held recently at 





| brought down to something very little better 
than common water. It is true, it is water in a 
_very dirty state; but that any material put into 
it to cause a deposit will be productive of a large 
quantity of valuable manure I have long held to 
}bea wild idea. To get any good result out of 
| Lomdon sewage, we should have either to return 
| to the cesspool system, managed under a proper 
| supervision, or there must be two lines of drains, 
} ome for rain and sink water, and the other for the 
‘eontents of the eleset; the former to flow into 
/the Thames, and the latter into reservoirs, in 
| whieh it can be deodorized, taken out, and trans- 
ported into the country. All such plans as 
| putting barges at the mouths of the sewers, will 
jmot pay, at present. I am also very doubtful 
| whether those learned men who write about the 
value of the deposit of the sewers really mean 
what they state, because there is a large amount 
of deposit at present at Hungerford and that 
neighbourhood, which merely requires to be carted 
; fer I am sure we shall only be too glad 
to get rid of it, and not charge anything for it. 
Now this is real good solid stuff, the results of the 
sewage, and so heavy that it will not wash away 
by the action of the steamers. Yet mo one ap- 
pears as yet to have thought how easily a fortune 
might be made by carting this stuff imto the 
. If any one says this mud is not of value, 
I shall feel additionally confident that nothing 
| will be got out of the sewer water. 
| With respect to “main lines” of drainage, | 
am adverse to one great sewer taking off all that 
London can supply. I consider that there should 
be at least:two lines north of the Thames, and one 
on the south side. We seem to be afraid of build- 
ing such things, even with all the years that we 
have been ‘trying to purify the city; if you 
‘will turn to last year’s volume, p. , there is 
mention made of a Mr. Brooks, at Manchester, 
who, to render some few acres of his own more 
valuable, appears to think nothing of spending 
30,0007. in building a sewer four miles long; not 
a 9 or 12 inch affair, but one 3 feet wide and 5 feet 
6 inches high, inside, and at 30feet deep, too. These 
| intercepting lines should not cut into the existing 
sewers, but be so connected with them that the 
| sewage could be turned on or off as occasions re- 
| quired, for flushing the old lines or other purposes. 
I sincerely hope that “reservoirs of sewage” will 
| mot be carried out, at least until it has been very 


| 





Barnsbury-Hall, Islington, for the purpese of satisfactorily proved that manure is to be obtained 
founding a literary and scientific institution, it | from the London sewage at a remunerative return. 
was stated by Mr. Macarthur, that it was proposed | We should not create a nuisance, if nothing but a 
to give lectures on literary and scientific subjects | Nuisance is to be the result of it. The suggestion 
by popular lecturers, Essays on questions which /fearrying out the mouths of the sewers into the 
admit of debate would be delivered by members of | Middle of the river would be, I consider, mere 
the institute, and discussed. Other evenings | W@8te of money. Arc SEWER. 
would be devoted to readings and recitations, also resntsineteettt 

by members of the institute. Each reading or 


recitation to be open to criticism. seven years ago reading of the deodorizing pro- 

The marked improvement plainly perceptible in perties of charcoal manufactured from peat, and 
some members of similar institutions, such as the | it was further stated that the bogs of Ireland were 
St. Bartholomew’s Institution in Gray’s-inn-road, | invaluable as an unfailing source of a material so 
testifies to the value of such a mode of develop- | important to the public health. It was calculated, 
ment. Another means of improving time was as well as I recollect, that peat charcoal would cost 
offered by the library ; and the infant society has, | 8/. a ton, while the charcoal in general use cost 
by the kindness of a member, the germ of a library | 207, Could not the experiment at least be made 
to commence with. This consists of 200 volumes, ‘of the alleged excellence of this charcoal in rela- 
50 of which are presented to the institution on a’ tion to the sewage of the Thames? Could not 


A Temporary Expedient.—I remember about 
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caissons be placed at the mouths of the principal 
sewers, with certain arrangements in them per- 
mitting the water to pass through the charcoal, 
and intercepting the heavy matter, to be removed 
at every low tide, in vessels prepared also with 
peat charcoal, for the purposes of manure? Employ- 
ment is often required for our poorer classes shut 
up in workhouses or pining in beggary in the 
streets: why not afford these involuntary idlers 
an opportunity of obtaining their livelihood ? But 
let them be paid a proper rate of wages for such 
trying labour. Again, under certain restrictions, 
and attended with certain promises of recompense, 
could not avle-bodied criminals be employed in 
the emptying of such caissons. Many are kept in 
prison for two and three years for thefts, and 
during this period they must be fed and clothed : 
a choice might be made by the warders of those 
who were most trustworthy, and who, after 


labouring for a certain fixed period, if they per- | subject for art. 


formed their work well, should be entitled to a 
sum of money, and should also receive a certificate 
of character. Many who by the pressure of want 
have been led to commit petty larcenies, might | 
thus be restored to liberty and to comparative | 
usefulness. I trust I shall not be considered pre- | 
sumptuous in offering these few hints, for I | 
remember that it was through the energy of a 
woman the British army was said to have been | 
saved from much suffering ; and the suggestion I | 
here make will not it is trusted be despised because 
it proceeds from one of the same sex. 
8. E. M. 





CHARING-CROSS AND THE PARKS. 

Srr,—Berkeley House has been obtained (as 
you stated in your last number) for the Board of 
Works. However convenient this arrangement | 
may be to the members of our Urban Parliament, 
it is not my purpose now to congratulate them on 
their improved position, but simply to address a 
few words through you to the public, on what may | 
prove a very serious infringement on the comforts 
of hundreds of persons of all classes ; for by the 
plan contemplated by the two Boards of Works | 
(although evidently without the concurrence of | 
the Treasury), it is purposed to give up 5 feet of 
the Berkeley House premises, and to take down 
the house of Messrs. Lyon, Barnes, and Ellis, and ; 
thus get a roadway 40 feet wide between the | 
Park and Trafalgar-square. 

But, unfortunately, this is the very direction in | 
which a roadway should not be made, for much I | 
fear that this will involve the construction of a 
public carriage-road through the only quiet | 
Place now left in the Park ; and across the Parade, 
even, to Storey’s-gate, causing annoyance and 
danger to pedestrians and poor children, whose 
only safe place for recreation and exercise is on | 
this side of the Park. 

The proper communication from Charing-cross 
to the Park, should be made by pulling down two 
houses in Spring-gardens, now in Government 
possession, and the shoemaker’s shop at the 
corner opposite Drummond’s. The astonished | 
eye would then perceive an uninterrupted view 
from the centre of the Strand direct to Bucking- 
ham-palace—a most beautiful vista perfectly 
unmatched by any other in the metropolis, and 
decidedly one of the finest improvements yet to be 
carried out. WiLLtaM BARDWELL. 





ARCHITECTURAL CHARGES. | 
Srr,—Through the medium of your valuable journal, I 
woald ask for information upon the following points, 

viz. :— 

lst. Is it the ordinary practice of architects, in carrying 
out a design, to charge the person or persons by whom 
they are employed a per-centage of five per cent. upon the 
amount of the contract, and aiso two, or two and a half, 
additional, upon the contractors, upon the like amount, 
such additional per-centage being specified for in the speci 
fications,—thus making a charge upon the amount of 
seven or seven and a half per cent? 

@ndly. Is it customary, upon any extra work that may | 
have been executed beyond the first contract, to charge 
the proprietor or proprietors five per cent. and also the 
contractors five per cent. —thus making ten per cent. upon | 
the amount of the extra work ? 

&rdly. Having made these full per-centages upon the | 
employers and the employed, is it usual to charge the | 
contractors sundry sums additional ; such as, for instance, 
71. 10s. for “ calculating quantities,” &c. ? 

Having been recently connected with a building con. 
tracted for to be completed according to the architect’s 
design for 1,500/. and finding that the architectural ex. 
penses upon the building (including the sum of about 9@/. 
for the architect’s clerk acting as clerk of the works) 
amount to the sum of about 270/. I am desirous of know- 
ing whether the per-centages charged are those usually 
allowed in the profession, and, if so, whether the sum of 
180, for architectural expenses alone is a fair proportion 
upon a contract amounting in the first instance to 1,500/. 
and, with extras, about 90/. more. 

A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


*,* We shculd not be disposed to endorse such a bill ; 
although explanation might modify the opinion. 





THE NELSON COLUMN. 


A sum having been voted by the House for the 
completion of the Nelson column, and mention 
having been made of four colossal lions, in bronze, 


excellent a material for sculpture as bronze might 
not be more advantageously employed towards 
four colossal recumbent statues emblematic of 
Nelson’s four principal achievements of St. Vin- 
cent, Copenhagen, the Nile, and Trafalgar ? 

The British lion (alone), is an accepted emblem ; 
but when there were four, the question might 
arise, “ Are they all to be understood as British 
lions ?” and close by, too, is what will be a fifth, 
viz. that on Northumberland House. I do not 


tion to so many lions near at hand, but it appears 
to me open to consideration whether the four 
statues above mentioned would not afford more 
Epson. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

YESTERDAY afternoon (Thursday) the eleventh 
annual meeting of the supporters of this valuable 
Institution was held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of receiving 
the Report for the past year, and for the election 
of treasurer, directors, and auditors for the year 
ensuing. Mr. Alderman W. A. Rose, president, 
occupied the chair. 

The secretary read the 
following is an abstract :-— 

“ The funds of the Institution have been main” 
tained without diminution. 


teport, of which the 


The subseriptions and donations received during | 
year amount to 1,185/. 15s. and the | 
stock purchased is 300/. three per cent. Consols, | 
250/. to the Relief Fund, and 50/. to the Building 


the past 


Fund, making the total sum now invested, 


6,100/. (stock), 4,100/. for the Relief Fund, and | 


2,000/. for the Building Fund. 
The tenth annual ball, held in February last, 


| produced a profit of 937. 10s. and new subscrip- 


tions and donations, to the amount ef 19/7. 19s. 
making a total of 112/. 19s. 

An election of pensioners took place in May 
last, when two were elected, one male and one 
female, from fourteen candidates ; and during the 
past year six pensioners have died, and one with- 
drawn from the funds of the Institution by his 
relatives in March last. 

The income of the Institution is now about 
equal to its expenditure, and considering the 
nature of the struggle all commercial classes have 
had to maintain during many past years, a fair 
inference may be deduced that the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution has realised to its founders 
and supporters all the benefits they might rea- 
sonably have expected; and your directors con- 
clude, by earnestly imploring the continued aid 
of the wealthy and benevolent to enable them to 
respond to the appeal of all—those aged and 
poverty-stricken applicants who are now seeking 
their aid and assistance. 

The directors have the pleasure of announc- 
ing that Thomas Piper, jun. esq. has consented to 
become the President for the ensuing year.” 

The Chairman having moved the reception of 
the Report, it was unanimously carried. 

The election of the officers for the ensuing 
year was then completed, with a unanimous vote 


kindly consented to undertake the duties for 


another year. | in 1856 was 286, and in 1857, 448. 

Mr. T. Cozens then rose, in conformity with a | 
notice of motion respecting the admission of a the decrease. 
vandidate for the benefits of the institution under | Act,—Vestry of St. 


at the base, may it not be a question whether so | 


pretend to say that there will be any real objec- | 


were, he felt that there must be something wrong, 

and was surprised at not seeing some of what might 
| be considered the large builders present on this 
occasion. He hoped to have seen more supporters 
of the influential building trade present at this 
meeting. 

Mr. Cozens thought that the leading men of 

the trade were satisfied with the ability and con- 
| duct of the institution. However, as their worthy 
| Treasurer desired full meetings, he could only say, 
| “it was a long lane that had no turnings,” and 
| while they continued to do good to their fellow- 
| creatures with their humble means, he had no 
| doubt others would come forward and assist them 
in the undertaking. 
Mr. Harris (the secretary) said he must remind 
| the Treasurer and the meeting what they had 
| done during the past year, which he did not be- 
| lieve any other charitable institution had done,— 
| Viz. maintained their funds without any diminu- 
| tion; and he was glad to say that this year was 
| not worse than the last. 

The Chairman said the Treasurer must forgive 
him for saying that he thought it unwise to 
despond. He (the chairman) believed that this 
remark of the Treasurer was only a whip to rally 
them. He thought there were no grounds for 
complaint, and that the present condition of the 
institution was a subject of congratulation. 

Mr. G. Bird said he should take the advice of 
the worthy alderman, and would not grumble any 
more. 


On the motion of Mr. Richardson, a vote of 


thanks was accorded to the chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 





7 ¢ : 
Hooks Received. 
VARIORUM. 
| “Report of the Works executed by the Hon 
the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London during the Year 1857. By William Hey- 
wood, C.E. Engineer and Surveyor to the Com- 
missioners.” No year passes over without many 
important improvements having been effected by 
the active engineer to the City Sewers Commis- 
sion. Since 1851, improvements in the widening 
of streets and thoroughfares, by setting back 
houses and otherwise, have been effected in twenty 
different localities and fourteen different wards, 
Amongst the last reported on as completed are the 
rounding of the corner of Mincing-lane; setting 
back a portion of the churchyard in Bread-street- 
hill; the improvement at Tudor-street, costing 
4,0007.; setting back the premises of Messrs. 
Jones, Lloyd, and Co. in Lothbury ; pulling down 
and setting back houses in Threadneedle-street ; 
destroying dilapidated houses in Maidenhead- 
court, Aldersgate-street ; and purchasing and pull- 
ing down houses in Chancery-lane. Other and 
similar improvements are in progress or in con- 
templation. The works for carrying the Paul’s- 
wharf sewer outlet into the bed of the river are 
nearly completed ; and of the eleven main out- 
lets now remaining within the City, three 
discharge by culverts below the low-water line. 
The approximate number of premises known 
to be drained at the end of 1856 was 12,396, 
and the total number drained in 1857 was 184. 
The number of premises set down as still undrained 
is about 3,420, but even these are believed to be 


‘of thanks to the gentlemen respectively who had | mostly drained in some way. The number of 


dangerous structures reported on by the surveyor 
The number 
of slaughter-houses within the city (now 74) is on 
“Metropolis Local Management 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch,— 





sixty-five years of age (total incapacity only | Quarterly Report (Ninth) of the Medical Officer 


excepted), according to their existing rule, and | 


of Health,’—Dr. R. Barnes, Senior Physician to 


said that he thought that all purposes would be | the Dreadnought Hospital ; contains observations 


answered by the exercise of a discretionary power, 


| supposingthe candidate to be only sixty instead of 


the extended age of sixty-five, as in two or three 
instances he knew persons at the age of sixty 
well capable of doing something for a living. He 


| thought that under such circumstances, that por- 


tion of the rule should be expunged. He (Mr. 
Cozens) then moved that the former part of 
Rule 3, sec. 1, should be altered, and read thus,— 
“That persons are eligible to be admitted as 
candidates for the benefits of this institution 


| from sixty to sixty-five years of age.” 


Mr. Stirling having seconded the motion, it 
was unanimously carried. 

Other resolutions having been carried, 

Mr. G. Bird (treasurer), in accepting the office 
for another year, regretted exceedingly the small 
attendance of supporters at the annual meeting of 
a charitable institution. He thought they could 
not be so flourishing as they ought, or, if they 





| ~ . . : 
|on the state of the Thames; its influence upon 


public health; on the safe disposal of the 
London sewage; on the purification of the 
Thames ; and a suggestion of a plan for mitigat- 
ing the noxious emanations from sewer-gratings 
or gullies. As our readers know, we are not 
precisely at one with Dr. Barnes in all his 
opinions ; but his report is a suggestive one, and 
contains remarks pretty much in harmony with 
some of those to be found in the Builder. He 
thinks it “alnrost a matter of certainty that 
the connection of the existing sewers with gigan- 
tic main-drains of small inclination, and in which, 
consequently, the sewage in summer time could 
have but a sluggish flow, would be attended by an 
enormous aggravation of the nuisance we now ex- 
perience from the retlux of sewage gases In a con- 
centrated form into our streets and houses : it may 
well be that the remedy would prove more than the 
disease.” Dr. Barnes’s project for clearing the 
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river of its sewage comprises, as a first necessity, 
a compensation for impoverished freshet in seasons 
when the emergency is felt; and this he proposes 
to effect by storing up in reservoirs or by locks 
above Battersea-bridge the fresh water in times of 
abundance, to be used for flushing the river at low 
water, the sectional area and incline of the banks 
being regulated throughout the London course 
of the river. The ornamental waters in Hyde- 
park, St. James’s, Regent’s, and Victoria parks, he 


SanitaRy IMPROVEMENT OF Sr. Maky’s, 
Istincton.—The following report shows that the 
health officers of this important metropolitan dis- 
trict have been at work :—1. Number of houses 
in respect of which the medical officer of health 
for Islington has recommended the issue of orders 
for sanitary improvement since January Ist, 1856 
(including 100 slaughter-houses, and 30 premises 
in which noxious trades were carried on), 4,073. 
2. Number of houses in which sanitary improve- 


thinks, might be turned also to account ; and so, we ments have been obtained by the vestry, including 
may add, might that of Battersea-park, which might | 100 slaughter-houses, 32 premises on which noxious | resolution of the Government to employ Mr. 


be enlarged for the purpose. The suggestion as to 
sewer gratings is to the effect that noxious odours 
inight be prevented from emanation into the 
streets by passing them through charcoal at 
these gratings. In “The Fourth Annual Re- 





port of the London Diocesan Church Building | 





trades are carried on, and 1,675 on which other 
nuisances existed, 5,648. 3. Number of houses in 
which sanitary improvements have been ordered 
and afterwards certified by the officer of the vestry 
to have been satisfactorily executed, including 
100 slaughter-houses, 3,132. 4. Number of other 


Society and Metropolis Churches Fund, in-| nuisances injurious to health similarly certified 
stituted to promote the building, enlargement, to have been remedied, including 32 premises in 


and endowment of churches,” &c. complaint is | 
made that the year has been in some re-| 
spects of an unsatisfactory character as far as) 


which noxious trades were carried on, 1,705. 
South Wates Institute oF ENGINEERS.— 


The second annual meeting of members was held 


church extension in the diocese of London is | at Merthyr Tydvil on Wednesday in last week, 
concerned: there has been but one church conse- | and largely attended. The president (Mr. Mene- 
crated in the diocese from May 1st, 1857, to April | laus) congratulated the meeting on the increased 
30th, 1858, the Society’s financial year. A com- | number of efficient members. The secretary and 


. . . . | . . . . 
paratively small number of applications for aid, | treasurer, in submitting their accounts to the | 


too, have lately been made to the committee. | meeting, showed the financial position of the in- 
Commercial embarrassments and Indian missions | stitute to be in a satisfactory state. Mr. Ebenezer 





and relief fund are suggested as the cause. 


“On the Construction and Principle of a Wave the ensuing year. A paper, “On the Manufac- 


Screen, designed for the Formation of Harbours of ture and Use of Coke in the Blast Furnace,” was | 


Refuge. By E. K. Calver, R.N. Admiralty Sur-| given by Mr. J. Cox, and one by Mr. Charles C. 
veyor” (Weale, High Holborn). This pamphlet | Alger, of Newburgh, New York, United States, 
treats of,—Ist. Waves and the powers exerted by | “Ona Blast Furnace having an Elliptical Hori- 
them. 2nd. Breakwaters—long-slope, upright zontal Section.” 


wall, and floating. 3rd. Refuge harbours, with | 


Breacu or Contract. — LIVERSIDGE AND 


some of the leading principles of construction and Orners v. Mircnety.—The plaintiffs are timber 
projection, to be kept in view in harbour-design- | merchants, at Selby, and in February, of last year, 
ing. 4th. The wave screen and its effects. The they purchased a quantity of oak and ash timber 
proposed wave screen is composed not of a solid | of Sir W. Milner, bart. of Nun Appleton. The 
wall, but of a series of pine logs, scupper- defendant, who is also a timber merchant, resides 
nailed, pine cased in green heart, or wrought- at Sheffield, and he bought of the plaintiffs a por- 
iron cylinders, with ties, flanges, link bars, tion of this timber, growing in the New Close 
stay chains, and shoes of wrought iron. So long Wood and in the hedge-rows, the price being 
as the British coast is the disgrace of the British | 1s. 4d. per foot. The contract was that defendant 
nation, and the grave of the British seaman, should pay for one-half of the timber in October, 
every attempt to increase its security merits re- 1857, and for the remaining half in February last. 
spectful consideration, and the pamphlet under The defendant took 226 tons of the timber, which 
notice seems to be especially deserving of such he alleged was the whole quantity that he had 


consideration. 





“A Proposed New Method of purchased, and he refused to take any more. The 


Constructing Cannon; with Remarks on the’ plaintiffs contended that he had violated the con- 
objections raised by the Government Officials. By tract, as the timber disposed of was to the extent 
T. A. Blakely, Captain H. P. Royal Artillery, of 316 tons, and their claim was 2397. odd. The 
M.R.LA.” &e. (Ridgway, Piccadilly.) The author case had proceeded a short time, when it was 
of this tract hopes to aid in hastening an amelio- agreed to take a verdict for the plaintiffs.— York- 
ration in the mode of conducting business in | shire Assizes—Nisi Prius. 


Woolwich Arsenal; and from General Peel’s | 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 


assurance, given in the House of Commons last Frnr Arts, EptnsurGH.—At the annual general 
week, to the effect that he hoped for the future meeting of the Royal Association for the Pro- 
they would get on swimmingly under a new | motion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, the Dean of 
system of management, it would appear to be | Faculty in the chair, the report showed that the 
admitted that something has been radically wrong _ amount of subscriptions for the year was 5,444/. 
in its past management, especially as regards which is larger than that of last year by 40/7. The 
cannon founding, which was said to be not only committee had purchased at a cost of 2,680/. 





most costly, but utterly futile. 


A second edition (being 271/. beyond the amount so expended last 


is before us of Mr. John Reid’s “ Young Surveyor’s year) seventy-one works of art, recently exhibited 
Preceptor ; a clear and comprehensive Analysis of by the Royal Scottish Academy—namely, fifty- 
the Art of Architectural Meusuration, with In- | nine paintings, eleven water-colour drawings, and 
structions for making out Bills of Quantities, &.” | one piece of sculpture. The committee are given 
(Thompson, Strand). It is an exceedingly useful to understand that the paintings which have been 





work. 


The current number of the Quarterly | acquired by the Association for the National Gal- 


contains an interesting article on iron bridges, and lery, at a cost of 1,575/. and which are at present 
an article on the British Museum, advocating the provisionally placed in the galleries of the Royal 
removal of the natural history department, to form | Institution, will speedily be permanently depo- 


an independent institution. 





The Edinburgh | sited in the National Gallery under the provisions 


treats, amongst other things, of the health of the of the royal charter of incorporation, and the 


army. 








Hliscellanen. 


A Royat Fountain ror Warwicx.—In com- 
memoration of the Queen’s visit, the mayor has 
suggested the erection of an ornamental fountain 


in the Market-square. The proposition has been | 


'rules of the association, approved by the Board of 
| Trade. 


Miptanp Countirs ARCHEOLOGICAL SocreTY 


| AND BrrMInGHAM ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—A 
|joint meeting of the above societies will take 
|place at Birmingham on the 2nd and 8rd of 
August next. The programme includes an Archwo- 


logical and Architectural Exhibition, a conversa- 
zione, and an archeological excursion to Coleshill, 


well received, and the surveyor has been directed | Castle Bromwich, and Maxtoke Castle and Priory 


to prepare designs and estimates for the intended 
memorial, and submit the same to the next meet- tinue 
. te e 
; { The cost is 
estimated at 150/. and is to be defrayed by volun- 


ing of the local Board of Heal ::, 


tary subscriptions. 


Tue SARCOPHAGUS OF THE LATE DUKE OF 


WELLINGTON.—Next week the chapel in St 
Paul’s Cathedral in which the te 
placed will be open from eleven o’clock to six 
(except the hour of afternoon service, from three 
to four), on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
free; on other days on the payment of 6d. to 
defray the expense of lights and attendants, 


CrowLanp.—The walls of the Abbey still con- 
(says the report of the committee of the 
Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society) in that 


dangerous condition to which we have before 
alluded more than once. The question has been 


entertained of repairing this venerable fabric, and 
of rescuing its noble remains from the imminent 


sarcophagus is danger to which they are at present exposed ; 
. > 


' 
i 





THE WELLINGTON MoNnUMENT IN Sr. Pavr’s 
On the 27th inst. Mr. Stuart Wortley moved in 
the House of Commons, a resolution to the effect 
that it is expedient a limited number of distin. 
guished artists should be further employed by the 
Government, to furnish models with special refer. 
ence to the new site and altered circumstances 
and that these artists should be remunerated for 
their labour and their models purchased for the 
country. After a long discussion, however, the 
resolution was negatived, thus confirming the 





' 


Stephens, assisted by Mr. Marshall, if we rightly 
understand the arrangement, and the architect of 
the Dean and Chapter. A model is to be first 
erected on the site. 

Master Buritpers oF BrrmMincuam. — The 
| National Association of Master Builders held its 
| Second annual meeting at the Hen and Chickens 
| Hotel, Birmingham, on the 14th instant, which 
was attended by most of the influential builders 
of the neighbourhood, as well as many delegates 
from towns where the association has a branch. 
The local Journal says, “ Matters of importance 
in connection with the trade were brought before 
the meeting and fully discussed, and from the 
spirit and unanimity of the society, it bids fair to 
take a most prominent position in the building 
trade. Having been established little more than 


| 
i 





| twelve months, it numbers upwards of 250 mem- 
| Rogers was unanimously elected as president for | 


bers. It is intended to establish branches at all 


| the important towns, as it is deemed important 


to make the association as national as possible. 
The next annual meeting will be held at Notting- 
ham in July next.” 

INCREASE OF THE METROPOLIS.—At a meeting 
of the magistrates of Middlesex, held lately, the 
committee appointed to prepare “a basis, or 
standard, for a fair and equal county-rate,” having 
prepared and finally corrected a basis or standard 
accordingly, and approved the same, after hearing 
objections against it on behalf of several parishes 
and places in the county, submitted it to the 
court in a special report. The effect will be, that 
the county-rate will be assessed upon a rental 
increased from 8,427,336/. to 9,166,8271. being an 
increase of 739,491/. The assessment of the 
Holborn division contains the parishes of St. Giles 
and St. George, St. Andrew and St. George 
Saffron-hill, &c.; the Rolls, St. Pancras (which of 
itself is increased 94,256/.) ; Marylebone decreased 
22,551. ; Paddington, St. Clement’s Danes, Mary- 
le-Strand, and the Savoy, increased 222,4341. ; 
Westminster is increased 105,616/.; Finsbury, 
153,365/.; the Tower division, 156,770/.; Ken- 
sington, 124,365/.; Edmonton hundred, 8,994. ; 
Gore, 2,945/.; Elthorne, 786/.; Spelthorn, 10,6927. ; 
Isleworth, 5,725/.; extra parochial places, 4,318/. 
These items give a gross increase of 796,410/. 
from which a decrease of 56,9197. has to be de- 
ducted, leaving a net increase of 739,4917. 

Roya InstituTE OF British ARCHITECTS.—- 
District SurvEyors.—It will be recommended 
by the Board of Examiners under Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, that certificates of com- 
petency be granted to Mr. Robert Kerr, of Cole- 
man-street, City ; and to Mr. Alfred Williams, of 
Pelham-street, Brompton. At the quarterly 
meeting of the Board, applicants are required to 
attend one hour previously to the Board meeting, 
during which time they prepare sketches for in- 
spection—a proceeding which much facilitates the 
progress of the subsequent examination, and 
economizes the time of all engaged in the business. 


Tue Diaeine Macutne.—Mr. Rickett’s machine 
is a locomotive engine, with flue-and-tube boiler, 
propelling itself slowly by means of pinions, spur- 
wheels, and cog-teeth on the inside of one of the 
broad-bellied travelling wheels ; and, at the same 
time, driving, with pitch-chains from pinions on 
each end of the engine crank-shaft, a revolving 
digger hung transversely behind. This digger 
consists of a strong shaft of 24 inches square and 
about 7 feet long, on which are slided a number 
of curved arms, carrying prongs or spade-shaped 
cutters or shares of chilled cast-iron. The circle 
described by the cutters is 2 feet in diameter, and 
the digger rotates in the opposite direction to that 
of the carriage-wheels, so that the blades enter 
the hard ground from below, carry over the 
loosened soil, and deposit the pieces mostly in an 
inverted position, The digger makes, say, about 
sixty revolutions per minute, while the engine 





advances 45 feet in the same time; and, as there 
| are two cutters in one ring (at opposite diameters), 
each cutter takes 44 inches “ bite.’ Three men 





| but it is hoped that should such a praiseworthy | are required to work the machine. Going 5 inches 


design be carried out none but an architect of | and sometimes 7 inches or 8 inches deep, it made 


| first-rate ability may be consulted as to the treat- 
jment he may consider necessary to ensure its | Express, good enough to show that on light land 
jin dry weather it might be a valuable todl. 


preservation. 


very fair work, according to the Mark-lane 
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Srrious ACCIDENT IN THE SOUTHAMPTON 
Docxs.—An accident has occurred which will 
retard the progress of the works for enlarging 
and walling in on all sides the inner dock. This 
dock was built in 1851, at a cost of 18,0007. being 
walled in on two sides only ; but recently it was 
determined to complete it by building a wall on 
the two remaining sides, at the same time en- 
larging its area and deepening it. The work of 
enlargement has been in operation during the last 
three or four months. The dock has been pumped 


dry about a couple of months. Last week, how- | 


ever, it was observed that the ground behind the 
north wall began to sink, and the floor of the 
dock to rise, carrying the wall forward for a length 
of 200 to 300 feet, the extreme point being 
4 feet 6 inches beyond the straight line. The 
wall has sunk with the movement 2 feet 6 inches, 
but the ground behind the wall has sunk 10 feet, 
the floor of the dock being raised from 4 to 5 
feet. The appearance presented somewhat resem- 


A! ‘ 

. THE FRer Furia -_ ScHOOL OF Azt| _DgcisIon AFFECTING Corracre OwnErs.—The 
sUILDING AT NORWICH.—At a meeting of the | Liverpool stipendiary, Mr. Mansfield, has, after 
Norwich corporation last week, the report of the | week’s consideration, given jud ment in a in 
Free Library, having been printed and circulated, | which a Mr. Henry Rooke the owner of pe 
was taken as read. In the report the committee | siderable amount of cottage property, is defend it, 
state that, notwithstanding the large sum of money | and the Liverpool Corporation jaintiffs. M : 
expended on the building, they regret to find the | Rooke seeks exemption from the Pct of rat “ 
additional sum recommended by Mr. Brodrick is | rate on certain weekly rentals of 4s. 6d th < < 
still necessary to be laid cut, in order to render | willing to pay the rate up " is th : ste! 
the floors sufficiently secure for the purposes f hat th iv PS aap *s ae 

, y sec } purposes for | that though he receives 4s. 6d. the odd sixpence is 
which they were originally intended. An ex- | absorbed by other rate charges, and that is is th 
planation is appended by the city surveyor to the | net weekly value of the propert y to him. Ms. 
report, to account for the outlay of 1,521/. 16s. 2d. | Mansfield decided in favour of the claim ; f the 
above the contemplated expenditure. Three items | Corporation, observing that the Act peti ised 
are given, viz., 1,1097. 11s. 10d. “extra cost of|the “annual value” ‘as the basis of Pres oe 
building “@ 1381, 3s. 4d. “cost of arbitration and | and that the actual rent paid must be candlinal 
Mr. Brodrick’s survey ;” and 2741. still necessary | as the only true and legal measure of shale oun 1 
in consequence of that survey.” “The first item, | value. This decision, by consent wae.e ) lied “8 
says Mr. Benest, “arises in part from various| other cases. The plaintiff’s solicitor ot od 
alterations made throughout the building in the | his intention of appealing against the decision pa 
course of the works, and such as any architect | a superior court. pes 





bles that produced by an earthquake, the surface | 


of the ground being cracked and broken in all 


| who had the superintendence of a building would) Farat Accrpent py Fatt or Part or 4 
| feel called upon to make: the greater number of Hovsr.—At Brighton, last week, according to the 


directions, and the quay-paving and tramway | these arose from the plans not being sufficiently local Hera/d, some workmen in the employ of 
having changed their position from a level toa complete when the contract for the building was| Mr. Winn, builder, were putting in a new brest 

* Re T. * a hi . . i a ieee Lo ne. ‘ po , 
series of inclined planes. Under ordinary cireum- taken. Another portion of this first item arises | summer at a house in Cavendish-strect. The walls 


stances any dock-wall would have been completely | from the expensive roof that it was found neces- were shored up. A bricklayer was sitting on the 
upset, but the great width of the base of this | sary to adopt, so as to provide the height of room | window of the first floor, knocking away the flint 


wall (24 feet) has as yet saved it from such a 
catastrophe. Mr.A. Giles, the engineer, has ordered 
the floor of the dock to be weighted by soil re- 
moved from behind the wall, so as to prevent 
further movement, until he has had time to ascer- 
tain the cause of the accident. 

Worcester ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The 
second meeting for this season of this society, 
took place last week at Stratford-on-Avon. They 
visited the churches, Shakspeare’s house, &c. The 
restcration of this house is nearly completed. The 
surrounding buildings have been taken down, and 
means adopted to isolate and render the edifice 
secure, but objection was taken by some of the 
members to the manner in which the restoration 
has been carried out. After a collation at the 
hotel, the party proceeded to Welcombe. A con- 
versazione was held in the evening at the Town- 
hall, at which were exhibited drawings, photo- 
grapbs, MSS. relics of Shakspeare, including the 
desk at which it is said he sat when at school, the 
registers of his baptism and burial, a sword-stick 
once belonging to John O’Coombe, corporation 

ear, a Bible from which the lesson was read to 

harles I. on the morning of his execution, &c. 
Mr. Hopkins, of Worcester, made some sugges- 
tions on the proposed restoration of the parish 
church, and Mr. Bloxam and others also spoke on 
the subject. On Thursday the members and 
friends visited Charlecote, Hampton Lucy, Was- 
perton, Wellesbourne, and Lower Eatington-park. 


INDUSTRIAL MvusEUM AT EpinsurGH.—The 
Industrial Museum about to be erected at Edin- 
burgh is to contain a large part of the Natural 
History collections of the University, as well as 
the whole of those belonging to the Industrial 
Museum, besides lecture-rooms, laboratories, &c. 
The estimated cost is 40,0007. of which the 


10,0002. voted by Parliament last week is the first | w}ore the corrosive power or strong odour of the 


instalment. 

Burxp Buitpers.— Sir: We are inclined to 
think that some of the builders termed “ Blind,” are 
not so blind as they are reported to be; here is a 
case in point. The enclosure cast-iron railing of | 
the parish church of All Saints, Poplar, which is 
about six feet high, upon a bold granite plinth, 
having to be raised for a length of 100 feet and 
four ramps formed, the following tenders were 
received :— 


MMM Uetacsuraecaeeeiek coe hwiee £100 
NR ake Cates e eRe ris paeate neo 95 
pS Teac ee Re SEAR NONO 55 
REOG BE OM eis cscs laavciiars 42 


The method adopted by Messrs. Hack and Son 
is this: instead of taking the whole to pieces, 
and removing and refixing the plinth stones, 
they first cut the rails where required, then fix 


and nature of light required by the school of art.” |work. A large aperture had been made in the 
| The actual cost of the building is shown to be (in-| wall beneath him. Suddenly a large piece of wall 
| cluding site and conveyance) 7,428/. 5s. There fell, and slewing round, knocked him to the 
| have been received from seven rates of one half- ground, a distance of 8 or 9 feet. In less than a 
| penny in the pound 1,750/.: a loan of 6,000/. at | minute another piece fell on him. He only lived 
5 per cent. still remains due to the Norwich Union | a few hours. It was shown at the inquest that 
Life Office. There is a balance of 1,303/. 3s. 6d. | the wall was composed of chalk and boulders, and 
in hand. The report, after some discussion, was that deceased was deceived in supposing that he 
adopted by the council, and the committee autho- ' should find a quoin on the next house, for which 
rised to carry out Mr. Brodrick’s plan for addi-|he was cutting, but which did not exist. He 
tional girders, and for pugging the floor over the | could not tell that, as the wall was plastered over. 
Literary Institution reading-room. | The jury found a verdict of “accidental death.” 
Unsare Buriprxes at DEPTFORD CONDEMNED.| CHINA Goops aT LimocEs.—In the course of 
—Several summonses having been issued at the the proceedings at the recent Industrial Art Ex- 
instance of the commissioners of police, the re- | hibition at Limoges, Prince Napoleon visited the 
spective owners of houses in Deptford, situate in | porcelain factory of M. Alluaud, who is regarded 
Flagon-buildings, Griffin-street, New-street, and | 8 the founder of that branch in Limoges. This 
Hughes’s-fields, appeared before Mr. Traill, at the gentleman’s grandfather was an Expert du Roi, 
Greenwich Police Court, on the 25th inst. to| Who was originally sent there to set up a Royal 
answer a complaint charging them with allow- | factory; but the attempt to produce china goods 
ing houses to be occupied while in a dangerous | commercially was not successful until the present 
condition, in violation of the Act of Parlia-|Alluaud, who is now upwards of eighty years cf 
ment. Mr. F. H. Caiger, surveyor, attended on | age, set up his factory, in 1816. He is the chief 
the part of the police, and described the first-| proprietor of the celebrated sources of Kaolin at 
named buildings, though not old, to be dangerous | St. Yrieix, which were discovered in 1779, by M. 
structures, inasmuch as the front walls were not | Darnet, and is regarded by his fellow-townsmen 
let into the party-walls. The others were in a|as one to whom the population of Limoges and 
dilapidated condition. The magistrate accord- | surrounding districts are indebted for the major 
ingly ordered all the houses to be pulled down, part of their prosperity. He has 400 workmen 
and notice to quit to be immediately given to the in his employ here, besides others employed at St. 
occupiers, allowing a period from seven totwenty- | Yrieix. In placing the insignia of Officer of the 
eight days for the complete fulfilment of his order. | Legion of Honour upon the breast of M. Alluaud, 
The house in Hughes’s-fields was at one time the Prince said,—‘‘ You have united to a distin- 
oceupied by Peter the Great. guished mind the nobility of labour, and your life 


Morrewt’s DistnrectinG Fxivrp.—This very | um pia — cesta A, ais nn _ bart 
useful disinfecting and deodorizing fluid is a highly ae ee : gn a Mivncsnpe 
. P ; -> 2 it. For these reasons you were entitled long since 
concentrated solution of chloride of zine, which is to the insignia of honour which I have cner the 
certainly preferable to chloride of lime in all cases | happiness to hand you in the name of the Em- 
es reper : | peror.” 
latter are objectionable, — sick rooms, or indeed | "“Gas.—A gas company is being formed to supply 
in dwellings generally. The chloride of zine is Uckfi ys * Gener, . ’ 
eos i ckfield with gas. Notwithstanding the cheap- 
comparatively inoffensive as regards smell or cor | oe a) § , : . 
, ness of coal in Wrexham, says the Shrewsbury 
rosive vapours, and has been proved at the same | Chronicl oe . 
2 ep TE | Chronicle, the charge for gas is excessive, and much 
time to act as a powerful disinfectant. It appears — bling in respect of it has been indulged in 
to be now in very general use in her Majesty’s ? ee. Fs _ ak oo 
. : : ~ °| for several years past. With the best coal selling 
service, and in passenger and merchant ships, &c. at 8, 4d per tom ein lene to the tows G6 OF 
WokcestER AssocraTION FOR BUILDING | per 1,000 cubic feet is considered a rather high 
Lazsourine Crass DwEtiines.—The fourth anni- | figure to pay, which indeed cannot be denied. 
versary meeting of the shareholders in this Asso- |The town council has now taken the matter up, 
ciation has been held at Worcester; Col. Rush- | and on Monday last a special committee was held 
out, M.P. in the chair. The Report, which was | to take the matter into consideration. Returns 
read and adopted, stated that the Society’s pro-| were received from Mold, Holywell, and other 
I . ” P . . ¥ . r 
perty now consists of :— towns similarly circumstanced with Wrexham, 
Annual rental if filled. | giving the price paid for coal, and the charge for 
: - tee hr 4 gaat or “arn , te 
28 Model Dwellings, covering the) ¢)7, 7 gas.——The quantity of gas indicated at the Elgin 
area above alluded to......... 5 ‘ Company’s station meter for 18419, was 2,200,000 











two horizontal planks, the length of two bays, 
under the top rail; from these they suspend the 
plinth stones by means of rods attached to iron 
bars placed transversely under them; they then 
place a chain round the two bays well tightened 
up, to prevent any part from moving. Over the 
railing they strut up a piece of timber longitu-_ 
dinally, through which pass screws which are | 
secured to the upper planks, By these screws they 
raise the whole bodily to the height required, 
underpin and reset ; this is repeated for every two 
bays, and not a joint or joggle has moved. We 
take the liberty of bringing this under your notice 
to show that some supposed “ blind builders” are 
wide awake: doubtless there are some exceptions. 
JNO. MoRRIS AND Son. 





8 
5 Tenements in Little Fish-street ... 35 2 0/ feet; since which time the consumption has been 
0 


2 Tenementsin Copenhagen-street... 7 3 going on steadily increasing, and is now 6,035,400 
1 Public-house called Glo’ster Arms 24 10 0} per annum. 
1 Messuage, late Plume of Feathers 15.12 0) (Cogr or MetroporitaN Boarp or Works.— 











ome Sir: Amongst the various sewers’ rates charged 
37 252 14 8) upon me for this year is one of one penny in the 
‘The cost is put down at 8,000/. The governors! pound for the expenses of the Metropolitan Board 
state that they are satisfied that model dwellings, | of Works. Now, I believe the assessed rental of 
with all the necessary appliances which their | London is about fourteen millions, which, at the 
name indicates, cannot be built in the heart of aj above rate, would give between 50,0007, and 
like Worcester, where land is so valuable, to | 60,000/. as its produce. 60,000/. for the expenses 


city, 
y essful ; but that the remodelling:| of the Metropolitan Board of Works — office 


be financially suce 


‘of old houses will pay five or six per cent. to the | expenses remember! Talk about the doings of 


> 


purchasers. Those shareholders, however, con-| the “bloated haristocracy,” why, the democrats 
tinues the report, who looked for results of a| of London beat them all to nothing! 
higher character have not been disappointed. | Conservative Club. A RATEPAYER. 
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Drery Water-srits, &c.—In a late impression 
of the Builder “ A Workman” called attention to 
the filthy state of water-butts and cisterns in pri- 
yate houses through the negligence of persons, 
and the non-provision of lids or covers for them. 
Not only should cisterns and butts be covered, 
but the covers should be constructed with rims, 
so as to prevent dust, &c. from entering, yet not 
to fit tight, so as to allow for the expansion of the 
wood, from the influence of wet weather. In 
some instances, where there are many children, 
it might be advisable to have them made to fasten 
by a padlock, or bolt, &c. so as not to be inter- 
fered with, care being taken that ready access 
can be had thereto in cases of emergency, such as 
the discovery of a fire soon after its commence- 
ment. Probably the best preservative for the 
inside of wooden butts would be boiled oil applied 
with a brush (as in the case of paint) : this would 
be far better than either tar or paint, the former 
being liable to flayour the water, and the latter 

to peel off from the action of the water upon it, 
and recommends itself equally on the score of 
economy.—WRINKLER. 

CUMBERLAND Farmers, through whose land the 
main sewers of Carlisle run, have been asking 
themselves why the liquid manure of the district 
should be studiously withheld from their crops; 
and the result of their self-questioning has been 
an application for leave to pump it up to the sur- 
face, and turn it to profitable account.—G@ates- 
head Observer 

BUILDING BEFORE THE LINE OF FRONTS, 
WESTMINSTER.—We have received some strong 
statements respecting the proposed demolition of 
a building erected by Mr. Hartley, in Earl-street, 
said to be beyond the regular line of fronts in the 
street, but we prefer not to speak ex parte, and 
therefore postpone reference to them. 

Svpways witn Inrercertine SEwers.—If 
it be finally determined to drain the metro- 
polis by aid of intercepting sewers, it would be 
well to keep in view the immense advantages of 
having, along with such sewers, subways for water 
and gas-pipes, telegraphic wires, and even railway 
lines, for relieving the traffic in the thoroughfares 
above ground. Such subways have at various 
times been suggested in our columns; and we may 
refer to Mr. C. Baylis’s scheme, already described 
in the Builder, inasmuch as this particular plan is 
now being reurged by its projector, who has ad- 
dressed Lord John Manners on the subject, and 
been referred by his lordship to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, with whom accordingly Mr. 
Baylis has put himself in communication. In 
connection with his scheme, Mr. Baylis advises the 
laying down of a sewer along the Tilbury line to 
Southsea, with reservoirs in the low marsh lands, 
in which the sewage in dry weather, when not 
too much diluted by storm water, could be stored 
for agricultural purposes, 

Sr. ALBAN’s AbBEy.—It is delightful to cherish 
a hope that the fine old abbey of this ancient town 
will eventually be restored to its former beauty 
and dignity ; not to become the seat of monasticism, 
indeed, but as an ancient school of the art of all 
arts,—architecture. I have heard since my brief 
sojourn here, that 18,0007. would have been sub- 
scribed for the restoration of the building if the 
government would have erected the county into 
a bishopric, and have called it the bishopric of 
St. Alban’s. Surely the hallowed spot where the 
proto-martyr of Britain suffered deserves such a 
distinction,—and it would not be difficult to prove 
that the assistance of a bishop so conveniently 
near the diocese of London would be very im- 


Tue Duty on Parrr.—A meeting has re- 
cently been held to agitate for the repeal of this 
absurd tax; but the daily papers have already 
so fully reported the forcible statements of the 
various speakers that we need only say, that in 
the next generation, our descendants will scarcely 
credit the fact that such arguments required to 
be adduced, or such meetings to be held, in the 
midst of the boasted enlightenment of this far- 
advanced nineteenth century. Being compelled 
by historical evidence, however, to admit the fact, 
may if not in its turn be adduced as evidence, 
that our vaunted enlightenment is no better than 
a mere empty boast, and that in truth ours is but 
the fag end of the “dark ages” after all. We 
talk of desiring to spread knowledge, and we 
inflict a heavy tax on the means of effecting it. 

Roya Irari1an OpERA Hovse.—Mozart’s mas- 
terpiece, Don Giovanni, was produced here on 
Thursday evening, with rare completeness and a 
cast of extraordinary strength. We must take 
another opportunity to speak of it. Zampa is 
“ underlined.” 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


SELF-COILING CONVOLUTED SuuTTERs.—The utility of 
Revolving Shutters for closing windows and other open- 
ings is universally acknowledged; but the cost has 
hitherto prevented their general adoption. Messrs. 
CLARK and CO, of 15, Gate-street, Lincolin’s-inn, have 
recently introdaced a new Self-coiling Revolving Shutter, 
which, in addition to being one-half the expense, has the 
advantage of being remarkably simple, and consequently 
less liable to get out of order. All the complicated gear- 
ing apparatus is dispensed with : there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights, to become deranged. 
The Patent Self-coiling Shutter is composed of laths in 
metal or wood, which are connected by bands, or strips of 
tempered steel, that formthe connection between the laths, 
and also cause them to coil, or roll themselves up into a 
circular space, above, below, or cn either side of the win- 
dow: grooves are formed in which the ends of the laths 
slide, and when the shutters are closed, keep the springs 
straight: the springs also counterbalance the weight of 
the shutters, which are opened and closed with the greatest 
facility. We are disposed to think they will be largely 
used, both for shop-fronts and private houses. Much of 
the difficulty now often found im providing shutters for 
large bow windows may be obviated by their use, without 
extra cost.—From the Builder, June 26th, 1858. 











TENDERS. 
For building the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria- 


street. Messrs. W. and A. Moseley, architects. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Hook :— 


Eib0 GOR DOR: | n0's ddan kccin ried £81,600 0 0 
Holland and Co. ..........+. $1,550 0 0 
PO SIRE oss ncrs sc msvkes 81,335 0 0 
Trollope and Son ............ 80,400 0 0 
CmPIUAGOPROO in sia. cices+ cue sas 896 © © 
A EUs a3 6 ses wens 74,500 0 © 
McLennan and Bird .......... 73,859 0 0 
Sod wees ik wieed ean heen 71,053 0 0 
IRS as + atin nto ened eae se 70,462 1 2 
TG IE i bdeciniensis >tebe ti 60,897 0 © 
Grek onl Bon... .. xn c0ccaesses 69,777 0 @ 
RU, PROS es vc abcdiiserececs 68,966 0 0 
For the New Wesleyan Chapel, Midsomer Norton :— 
May and Son..........002 occee 2,095 0 0 
Davis and Son..... evesevecces) 19-0: # 
CGR: costae ccsntecinns ecccces 2,092 0 0 
rr eee eee 1,097 0 O 
Thorne sackbece sonececcove HOG & @ 
Deniont ....... othe eose «1,858 0 O 
Hill and Harris ...... aeevnaee 1,848 0 6 
Catley (accepted)........... oe Se eS 


For a pair of semi-detached Villas, at Merton, Surrey, 
for J. Lockton, esq. Mr. T. J, Hill, Architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Elliott :— 


Laurence and Sons............€1,742 0 0 
Brown and Robinson.......... 1,727 0 0 
Parsons and Townsend........ 1,065 0 0 
H. W. Cooper .......... seatee 1,498 0 6 
SHG 6s sch ndastadcnsinrs » 1,187 0 @ 








portant,—taking a part of the onerous duty of 
the vast metropolis and its suburbs. An exceed- 
ingly pleasing description, and no doubt correct 
statement of the historical facts connected with 
the abbey, has been published by the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Nicholson, as mentioned by you. Do we 
not need guides as carefully compiled for our 
world-renowned Westminster? All the moneys 
received at St. Alban’s from visitors are dedi- 
cated to the restoration of the structure. No 
verger hurries him on: it is, therefore, desirable 
that the stranger should purchase the pamphlet, 
and (if he can) study its pages before he makes 
his visit. He may thus avoid omissions which 
afterwards he will feel to be vexatious, In con- 
clusion, I would say,— 
“ Honour be thine, Oh, venerable pile! 
May peace and truth within thee ever smile. 
Conflict in ages past thy walls have known, 
But now those guardian powers for all atone. 
Long mayst thou stand, and with increasing grace 
Be deck’d in love by each Succeeding race. 
Not only Hertford’s generous sons should feel 
Their happiness exalted by thy weal ; 
But every Englishman should use his might, 
To reinstate thee in thy ancient right.” 
8. E. M. 


Dunn, Reading. . cvocacece £1,748 @ 0 
Leach, do. .... 1,704 17 4 
Matthews, do. ... 1,665 15 0 
Sheppard, do 1,647 0 0 
Woodroffe, do 1,628 0 0 
Bartlett, Witney 1,545 0 0 





Bonen — House, No. 116, High-street, Camden. 
wn, for Mr. Jos. Blackstone. Quautiti: i 
Mr. Broadbridge :— on 


ROWE 2.2... .ccccccvce seessees+ 1,903 0 0 
DIDS i ckcten techie edindcieds” Ci O26 
OOURIR i ic peeved divineon esse 1,816 0 0 
MNO ss vadestncd enc soe» 1,798 0 O 
Purkiss (accepted) ............ 1,757 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 26, Leadenhall-street, for Louis 
Nathan, esq. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, Architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. W. F. Meakin :— 





ee oe 6660 cecenes - £1,558 0 6 
Hedges sepecee op Et dteike does eee - 1,519 0 O 
ai Pe PT Ee Cxnbocones 1,485 0 06 
Rivets........0000 cresecvessoes 1,668 @ © 
Laurance and Son ............ 1,422 0 0 
Brown and Robinson.......... 1,417 0 0 
RM Ss Soins HE covcsccoes 2411 0 © 
Ashby and Horner............ 1,370 0 0 
Newman and Mann. ...... eoee 1,356 0 0 
Reed and Gon .....cccccceces 1,350 0 0 


For alterations. &c. to new Warehouses, Fish-street. 
hill. Mr. William Nann, Architect :-— 





TONG iis deeb ves ik as ove wed 1,538 10 0 
OE sctwagebhenntvsdecsseene 1,490 0 0 
Wales..... Snktewasen ee ‘ 1,477 0 0 
PR eee ad ehecncrcsece 1,260 0 0 
G. Todd, jun. ..... pee ends coe A987 @ 6 
MG crccccdcctisccccivcccss 1,307 16. 0 


For Rhy buildings, at Messrs. Owst and Peacock's 
premises, Jacob-street, Bermondsey. Mr. Geor, Elking- 
ton, architect :— ‘ ” 


POE TOON vcs cen cvcccanscs £1,268 0 0 
POI osc ccbae se vi esdees 1,250 0 0 
J.J. and F. Coleman.......... 1,220 0 06 
Joseph Thompson ............ 1,188 0 0 
Benj. Wells (accepted) ........ 930 0 0 


For Fittings and Shop Front, for Mr. L. Hyam, 189 and 
190, Tottenham-court-road. Mr. Belcher, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 


W. Laurence and Sons ........€1,287 0 0 
Browne and Robinson ........ 1,220 0 0 
Rawlins ......... sivapecpncase 933 0 0 
PU TIS sini Bons ciaovsee 7 0 0 





For certain Farm Buildings, on the estate of Mrs. 
Williams, at North Crawley Grange, Buckinghamshire. 
Mr. Belcher, architect :-— 


Wooding, North Crawly ........ £606 4 0 
WON oC anbassKcigecagcssi bbe 503 0 0 
QOMB: .cs vibe cies Vee homes becasue 460 0 0 





For refitting the Stable, and building new Coachman’s 
House, at Shirley, near Croydon. Mr. John Belcher, 


architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
8. POx, FOCI vin. a os 0.0 nan ceene £750 0 0 
M. Dearne, Rotherhithe ........ 723 0 0 
J. Hollidge, Norwood .......... 697 17 0 


For repairs and painting to Bethnal-green Union, near 
Victoria-park. Mr. E. N. Clifton, Architect :— 


Caniihis sinnsasn listdekand toeniows £305 0 0 
RREIIIU | inten nsankeshatee sens 205 0 0 
PE ca ckwacgeseneieees thawed - 280 0 6 
COREE necdvesccincicsecs 262 0 0 
AAG nc sc <ccnes es On es ae 260 0 0 
Preseelh. 1 6.0000 en coosces, SBF @ 0 
EEE edi sh.psdrennkecacnwne 248 0 0 
Sib ckacbocaciteccencawe 2290 0 0 
T O00 b0dn0s0s dae ceeneses - 219 0 @ 
Es ecinaie Rap an taenaess codons op 208 0 0 
Thorpe ....0- histbinsa aca dekchice ba 199 0 0 
MSE Sivcgcrcveschabsceceson 199 0 0 
SS bin flee davcd clinde véen sce - 97 O@ 
Healing ........ iiibedeeuus tose TRE 00 
BONNE de sppnadneneme inns pills 157 0 0 
NED vinchinanscangna cen ax 135 0 0 

orourcccevece cv susecuce 138 6 0 





For taking down and rebuilding a House, in the 
Market-place, St. Alban’s, for Messrs. Young, brewers, 
Hertford. Mr. W. Wilds, architect :— 


Bigg and Son ....... (iiss CE: &'s 
Rayment, Hertford....... i celiaee 477 11 0 
TB. Cs BOs sevens covescse scare Qa 6 
Webb, St. Alban’s .............. 304 0 @ 
Send. isos 0 0cices tienes. SOR 2 
2. ee ee eooee 871 14. 0 
J. Dunham (accepted) .......... 335 17 0 


7 
The contractor takes the old materials. 





For St. John’s Schools, Reading. Mr. Charles Smith, 














of Reading, Architect :— 
General 
e Wall 
faced with 
Swindon | If Walls | Separate 
Stone and) are faced | Estimate 
BathStone| with Flint,|for Desks, 
Dressings.| Deduct. | &c. &c 
@€@s.a)/8@ 8d.) @s 4. 
Matthews..... eeceee - | 959 3 6} 606 0 018717 0 
Woodroffe. .......... . | 93610 6} 609 0 0184 0 O 
ROUNE. wcinsdee.es 968 0 0| 60 © 0 | 64 6 0 
Dunn (accepted)...... | 858 15 0| 37 0 0/79 0 © 
Button (tender after- 
wards withdrawn).. | 782 0 0| 37 0 0/|70 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Founcvs oy Torser.—In a cellar, about 50 feet by 20 feet, witha 
moderate ventilation, there are about twenty-one pieces of Memel 
timber, 14 inches square, laid across to carry beer-stands, the timbers 
get coated in a short time with a sort of fungus, which at different 
times has been cleaned off. Could any of your numerous readers sug’ 
gest anything that could be applied to the timbers for their preserva- 
tion? In this situation would paint be good, or injurious to the 
timber ?—SuBscrisER, 

*,* A wash of diluted corrosive sublimate, would probably answer 
the purpose used 
T. G.—J, RB. E.—C. T. T. jun.—-T. M.—W. H. G.—T. W. M.—R. W. W- 
(particulars have been given in earlier volumes. Weak gum-water 
forms a good preparation for colouring on parchment),—C. L.—A 
Subscriber.—A. M. (RB. C. churches are y built in this 
country with towers attached).—M. and Sons.—E, H.—One from the 
Country.—Ratepayer.—G. E.—W. B—F.—H. and A. A.— Mr. A— 
A. G.—J. J. C.—H. J. P.—W. 8.—W. W.—E. R. R. 

“ Booxs axp ADDRESSES.”—We 

= are forced to decline pointing out 


er mu OTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and wor to the “ Publisher.” 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 
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